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First  A.S.O.L.  Symphony 
Orchestra  Rehearses  at 
^^Asilomar 

first  A.S.O.L.  Symphony  Orchestra 
which  was  assembled  for  the  first  West  Coast 
Conductors  Workshop  at  Asilomar,  Monterey 
Peninsula,  July  6-13,  represented  thirty-six 
major,  community,  college,  youth,  and  motion 
picture  studio  recording  orchestras  in  eight 
states.  The  supervising  conductor  for  the 
Workshop  was  Dr.  Richard  Lert,  conductor  of 
the  Pasadena  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Chorus. 


The  instrumentation  of  the  orchestra  was 
set  up  by  Dr.  Lert,  after  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  had  approved  the  plans  whereby 
room  and  board  for  the  musicians  at  Asilomar 
were  provided  by  Foundation  funds,  and  the 
musicians  contributed  their  time  and  defrayed 
their  own  travel  expenses. 

The  seventy-two  musicians  who  composed 
the  “laboratory  orchestra”  for  the  Workshop 
rehearsed  twice  a  day  in  two-and-one-half 
hour  sessions  at  Merrill  Hall  on  the  beautiful 
Asilomar  Conference  Grounds  for  the  week 
m^ceding  the  Western  Conference  of  Orches- 

^^s  arranged  by  the  League  and  Dr.  Lert, 
the  Orchestra  had:  twenty-six  violins,  ten 
violas,  eight  celli,  five  double  basses,  four 
flutes,  two  oboes,  three  clarinets,  two  bas¬ 
soons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom¬ 
bones,  one  tuba,  and  tympani. 


Included  in  the  playing  personnel  were  five 
conductors,  one  associate  conductor,  one  as¬ 
sistant  conductor,  and  several  concertmasters 
and  first  chair  musicians  from  the  orchestras 
represented. 

Music  for  the  Workshop  was  loaned  by  the 
Pasadena  Symphony,  and  some  of  the  con¬ 
ductors  within  the  Conductors  Workshop 
group  brought  music  which  they  had  selected 
to  conduct.  Musicians  were  responsible  for 
bringing  their  own  stands,  and  Dr.  Lert  ar¬ 
ranged  for  Rodney  Garside,  of  the  Pasadena 
Symphony,  to  make  tape  recordings  of  all 
rehearsals.  The  tapes  were  used  in  study  ses¬ 
sions  by  Dr.  Lert  and  the  Workshop  conduc¬ 
tors  and  were  then  available  to  their  conduc¬ 
tors  for  their  own  use. 


Orchestras  in  Arizona,  California,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
and  West  Virginia  were  represented  inch; 
Monterey  County  Symphony,  Tucson  Sym¬ 
phony,  Wichita  (Kan.)  Symphony,  Pasadena 
Symphony,  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Symphony, 
Los  Angeles  Community  Orchestra,  Los  An¬ 
geles  State  College  Orchestra,  Roseburg  Sym¬ 
phony,  San  Fernando  Symphony,  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles  Orchestra,  Sacra¬ 
mento  Philharmonic,  Knoxville  (Temi.)  Sym¬ 
phony,  Fresno  Philharmonic,  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  (Ky.)  Orchestra,  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Symphony,  Modesto  Sym- 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


League's  Faurth  Annual 
Music  Critics  Warkshap 
Scheduled  Octaber  5-7, 
1956,  Cleveland,  Ohia 

Coolidge  Foundation  and  Library  of 
Congress  to  Participate  in  Workshop 
For  First  Time 

The  1956  Annual  Music  Critics  Workshop, 
co-sponsored  by  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and 
the  League  under  a  grant  from  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation,  will  be  presented  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  October  5-7, 19M. 

For  the  first  time  and  as  a  contribution  to 
the  Critics  Workshop,  the  Coolidge  Foundation 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  will  present  a 
chamber  music  concert  in  Cleveland,  October 
5,  as  a  part  of  the  1956  Coolidge  Foundation 
music  festival.  All  festival  concerts  will  fea¬ 
ture  outstanding  artists  in  the  performance  of 
several  newly  conunissioned  works  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Cleveland  concert,  will 
be  held  in  the  Coolidge  Auditorium  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Octo¬ 
ber  19,  20,  21.  The  program  and  artists  for  the 
festival  concert  in  Cleveland  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 

The  Music  Critics  Workshop  will  run  con¬ 
currently  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra- 
League  Conductors  Workshop  (September  23- 
October  11)  under  the  supervision  of  George 
Szell,  Cleveland  Orchestra  Musical  Director. 
The  opening  concert  of  the  Cleveland  Orches¬ 
tra’s  1956-57  season  will  be  given  during  the 
workshops. 

The  Critics  Workshop  program  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  Music  Critics  Workshops,  composed  of 
Alfred  Frankenstein,  “San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle”;  Roger  Dettmer,  “Chicago  American”, 
Albert  Goldberg,  “Los  Angeles  Times”,  Miles 
Kastendieck,  “New  York  Journal-American”; 
Carl  Lindstrom,  “Hartford  Times”,  Thomas  B. 
Sherman,  “St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch”,  and 
Howard  Taubman,  “The  New  York  Times”. 

Critics  attending  the  workshop  will  prepare 
reviews  of  the  Coolidge  Fovmdation  chamber 
music  concert  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
concert  and  will  participate  in  forum  discus¬ 
sions  relating  to  their  art  and  craft. 

The  Coolidge  Foundation  (established  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge,  who  was 
given  permission  by  Congress  in  1925  to  build 
an  auditorium  in  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
chamber  music)  has  as  its  purpose  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  an  appreciation  of  chamber  music 
in  the  United  States.  The  Foundation  gives 
occasional  festivals  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
subsidizes  concerts  at  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  country,  and  also  commissions 
new  works  for  chamber  music.  Although  the 
concert  activities  are  limited  to  the  United 
States,  the  commissions  are  international. 


League's  First  Maintenance 
Fund  Drive  Given 
Phenamenally  Successful 
Launching 

47%  of  1956-57  Goal  Pledged  in 
15  Minutes  by  League  Board  and 
Membership 

In  the  first  15  minutes  of  the  League’s  first 
annual  Maintenance  Fund  Campaign,  mas¬ 
terminded  by  Ralph  Black,  League  Vice- 
President  and  Manager  of  the  National  Sym¬ 
phony,  a  total  of  $3,565,  or  47%  of  the  entire 
1956-57  goal,  was  pledged  by  members  of  the 
1955-56  League  Board  of  Trustees  and 
League  members  present  at  the  1956  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  held  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  June  14-16.  Pledges  made  since  the 
Convention  and  during  the  Western  Con¬ 
ference  held  in  California  in  July,  have 
brought  the  total  to  $3,815.00  which  is  50.8% 
of  the  goal  for  the  current  year. 

Financing  the  League’s  basic  operations  is 
a  tough  proposition,  and  one  which  the 
League  Board  of  Trustees  worries  over  and 
works  with  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
does  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  given 
symphony  orchestra. 

First  of  all,  the  League  must  operate  within 
a  framework  of  certain  basic  principles — 
just  as  does  an  orchestra: 

1)  League  dues  must  be  kept  sufficiently 
modest  to  enable  the  services  of  the  League 
to  be  within  the  financial  reach  of  every  or¬ 
chestra.  The  most  numerous  orchestras  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada  are  those  operating  on 
the  most  modest  budgets.  These  orchestras 
pay  League  dues  of  $10.00  per  year.  It  costs 
the  League  a  great  deal  more  than  $10.00  per 
year  to  service  each  of  these  memberships. 

2)  League  financing  efforts  must  never  com¬ 
pete  with  the  financing  efforts  of  a  member 
orchestra  in  a  given  community.  Such  a  con¬ 
flict  would  negate  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
League — to  help  orchestras  help  themselves. 

3)  The  League  must  remain  utterly  free  to 
operate  in  the  best  interests  of  all  orchestras 
and  cannot  enter  into  agreements  to  give 
special  consideration  to  any  vested  inter¬ 
ests  in  return  for  financial  aid  to  the  League. 

4)  Special  aid  for  specific  projects  given  the 
League  by  foundations,  organizations,  and 
individuals  does  not  cover  League  basic  ad¬ 
ministrative  overhead. 

The  greatly  expanded  services  of  the  League 
and  its  burgeoning  membership  have  present¬ 
ed  grave  problems  of  finance  annually  to  the 
League  Board  of  Directors.  The  story  of  the 
handling  of  these  problems  again  parallels  the 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Dear  Colleai;ues; 

Since  a  good  business  letter  (I  am  told  by 
an  expert)  begins  with  “you”,  I  will  say  first 
that  I  think  you  are  wonderful! 

In  my  few  weeks  as  Guest  Editor  in  the 
League’s  national  headquarters,  I  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  the  work  you  do,  the 
energy  with  which  you  do  it,  the  progress 
you  score,  the  ideas  you  have  and  the  com¬ 
plete  altruism  with  which  you  accomplish  all 
these  musical  miracles  in  America. 

But  as  I  leave  the  League  office,  there  are 
a  few  minor  matters  I  would  like  to  take  up 
with  you. 

First  of  all,  why  aren’t  you  better  salesmen 
for  the  League?  Does  your  orchestra  belong 
to  the  League?  How  can  you  get  along  with¬ 
out  League  services  if  it  doesn’t?  Do  all  the 
members  of  your  Board  belong?  They  cer¬ 
tainly  should.  The  NEWSLETTER,  alone,  is 
worth  the  price  of  admission.  I  can  say  that 
because  I  am  not  the  regular  Elditor,  but  in  to¬ 
day’s  mail  I  counted  four  requests  from  lead¬ 
ing  American  magazines  for  story  material, 
and  yesterday  there  were  requests  from  three 
foreign  newspapers.  Much  of  the  material 
they  ask  for  is  in  the  NEWSLETTER  over  the 
span  of  the  year. 

The  League  knows  the  woes,  wants  and 
wonders  of  the  orchestra  world  because  you 
tell  us,  and  that  brings  me  to  the  point  of  my 
letter  to  you. 

’The  League  wants  to  hear  from  you  and 
what  you  are  doing  ...  its  life’s  blood  comes 
in  the  news  from  you  and  the  opportunity  to 
serve  you,  but  the  Editor  is  also  the  Executive 
Secretary  and  there  are  only  two  full  time 
and  one  part  time  members  of  her  staff.  Last 
year  alone  87,000  pieces  of  mail  went  out  from 
the  League  office,  and  that  was  only  a  small 
part  of  the  services  and  activities  carried  on. 

When  you  send  in  clippings  from  your 
newspapers,  won’t  you  please  send  in  the 
clipping — not  the  whole  newspaper,  and  leave 
on  it  the  name  of  the  paper,  the  town,  and 
the  date?  The  Editor  won’t  ask  you,  but  I 
will.  If  it  is  a  small  clipping,  won’t  you  paste 
it  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  put  just  one  word 
of  classification  (women’s  committee,  youth 
concerts,  special  promotion,  etc.)  at  the  top? 
You’ve  no  idea  how  many  woman  hours  that 
would  save. 

We  love  your  programs.  They  are  bound  in 
permanent  files,  and  since  the  volumes  are 
above  my  desk,  I  know  how  many  times  they 
are  shown  to  office  visitors.  But  please,  if  you 
want  your  concerts  in  the  Concert  Calendar, 
won’t  you  clip  a  sheet  to  the  program  front 
with  the  dates,  conductor,  and  soloist,  for 
sometimes  it  gets  a  little  difficult  to  find  those 
things  amid  the  various  items  in  your  pro¬ 
grams. 

On  the  subject  of  the  “Concert  Calendar”, 
please  don’t  feel  rejected  if  your  program  does 
not  appear.  Is  your  orchestra  a  league  mem¬ 
ber,  and  did  you  get  your  announcements  to 
us  before  your  season  began?  Personally,  I 
think  the  space  could  be  used  for  more  helpful 
material — a  Letters  to  the  Editor  Column,  for 
instance — but  I  am  told  that  you  want  it. 
Why? 

It  would  help,  too,  if  you  kept  the  NEWS¬ 
LETTER  in  mind  when  little  items  of  interest 
happen  in  your  orchestra  world.  Today  I 
spent  an  hour  looking  for  a  significant  item 
which  would  fill  up  that  last  two-inch  space 


on  page  14.  I  found  it  and  many,  many 
more,  but  you  had  tucked  them  away  in  your 
correspondence  so  carefully  that  I  had  some 
difficulty. 

Forgive  us,  also,  if  we  didn’t  return  your 
glossy  prints  if  you  requested  them,  but  you 
didn’t  include  a  stamped  envelope,  and  would 
you  PLEIASE  paste  cut-lines  on  them?  In  the 
files  there  are  some  wonderful  pictures — alas! 

We  do  not  know  when,  who,  where,  or  what 
is  pictured. 

It  is  a  big  help  in  editing  the  NEWSLETTER 
to  know  what  kind  of  material  you  would 
find  useful.  My  heart  is  still  bumping  with 
noisy  gratitude  to  the  kind  person  who  wrote 
a  kind  word  about  a  small  contribution  I 
made  to  the  NEWSLETTER  not  long  ag^^^ 
The  article  in  this  issue  on  Young  People^^ft 
Concerts  came  from  reading  many  of  yoii^^ 
questions  about  this  service  to  our  community. 

If  you  send  us  your  news  releases,  could 
you  circle  special  paragraphs  which  you  would 
like  us  to  notice,  and  would  you  be  certain 
that  your  orchestra,  city,  and  state  are  named? 

To  my  own  amazement  I  have  learned  that 
there  are  four  Harrisburgs,  three  Quincys, 
three  Knoxvilles,  and  two  Londons  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

May  I  also  suggest  that  you  share  your  in¬ 
formation  garnered  from  reading  the  NEWS¬ 
LETTER  with  the  less  fortunate  members  of 
your  organization  who  do  not  receive  it? 
Five  minutes  of  your  Board  meeting  time  to 
report  on  what  others  are  doing  can  be  a  great 
help  and  well  worth  the  effort. 

Finally,  may  I  tell  you  how  very,  very 
much  I  have  appreciated  and  enjoyed  this 
opportunity  to  be  a  tiny  part  of  the  League’s 
family  and  to  contribute  some  service. 

When  I  return  next  summer  (if  I  am  i^^Pl 
vited),  I  hope  I  shall  find  that  you  all  have 
taken  my  pleas  seriously  to  your  warm  and 
wonderful  hearts. 

Sincerely, 

The  Guest  Editor. 

Editor’s  Note:  Mrs.  Katherine  Moore  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Symphony 
Orchestra,  David  Van  Vactor, 
conductor,  has  been  summer 
Guest  Editor  of  the  NEWS- 
LETTIR. 


To  all  those  scores  of  people  who  have 
extended  kindnesses  and  courtesies — profes¬ 
sional  and  personal — to  members  of  the 
League  staff  and  Board — collectively  and  indi¬ 
vidually — during  the  course  of  this  very  busy 
summer,  go  very  sincere  and  most  heartfelt 
thanks. 

Hospitality,  generosity,  cooperation,  con¬ 
sideration,  and  understanding  were  poured 
out  in  large  measures,  and  until  each  person 
can  receive  an  individual  acknowledgment 
from  us,  may  we  say  “Thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts.” 


For  a  lasting  souvenir  of  Asilomar,  Dr.  Lert 
made  a  tape  recording  of  the  Second  Move¬ 
ment  of  the  Brahms  Fourth  Symphony.  The 
tape  has  rehearsal  problems  discussed,  sec¬ 
tional  rehearsals  on  difficult  passages  with 
comments  by  Dr.  Lert  on  one  track,  and  the 
other  is  a  reading  without  interruptions. 
Pasadena  Oboist  Rodney  Garside  was  “Tape 
Master.” 
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Sounds  by  the  Sea-Asilomar 

The  sound  of  the  restless  Pacific  surf  against 
the  sandy  beach  and  sentinel  rocks  .  .  .  the 
pine  scent  in  the  salt  air  .  .  .  the  heavenly 
coolness  at  mid-day  .  . .  the  fog  creeping  in  ‘on 
little  cat’s  feet’  .  .  .  the  cheery  warmth  and 
fragrance  of  the  open  fires  .  .  .  the  warm  and 
gracious  hospitality  of  Asilomar’s  Roma  Phil- 
brook  .  .  .  the  clean-plate  testimonials  of  won¬ 
derful  meals  enjoyed  .  .  .  music  in  the  air 
and  the  soul  .  .  .  new  ideas  .  .  .  new  insights 
.  .  .  new  friends  .  .  .  American  living  .  .  . 
American  music  as  the  center  of  work,  joy, 
and  planning — this  was  Asilomar,  July  9-16, 
1956,  the  third  Western  Conference  of  Or¬ 
chestras  and  the  FIRST  Conductors  Work¬ 
shop  Symphony  Orchestra  of  the  League’s 
very  own. 

In  mythology  Aphrodite  sprang  full  grown 
from  the  Aegean,  but  the  Conductors  Work¬ 
shop  orchestra  did  not  exactly  spring  into 
being  from  the  Pacific;  the  72  musicians  con- 

Irged  on  Asilomar  by  air,  bus,  train,  car, 
fi  station  wagon.  Children  from  four 
)nths  of  age  to  sixteen  years  of  age  accom¬ 
panied  their  parents,  and  an  infant  or  two 
nearly  always  slept  quietly  in  the  rear  of 
the  rehearsal  hall.  Well  trained  “symphony” 
youngsters  on  the  sidelines  made  no  noise 
nor  ever  wove  in  and  out  to  talk  with  their 
parents  during  rehearsals. 

How  does  a  unique  orchestra  like  this  be¬ 
gin? 

With  try-outs,  of  course,  and  veteran  musi¬ 
cians  perspired  in  the  cool  night  air  as  they 
practiced  scales  and  possible  try-out  passages 
as  furiously  at  the  last  minute  as  youngsters 
before  a  recital. 

How  would  the  orchestra  sound? 


No  one  asked,  but  many  wondered.  After 
the  first  four  measures,  they  knew.  The  sound 
was  clean,  full,  with  security,  resonance,  and 
good  balance — produced  by  people  with  skill, 
understanding,  and  training.  It  was  a  good 
sound,  and  at  a  moment  like  this,  one  could 
J|^e  even  waxed  lyrical  and  said  it  was  the 
^Band  of  America  playing” — the  phenomenal 
^Product  of  a  system  of  individual  initiative 
which  has  built  up  a  great  cultural  and  musi¬ 
cal  backlog  of  talented  and  trained  people — 
most  of  whom  play  for  pleasure  and  their  own 
soul’s  satisfaction.  In  essence  it  is  the  “raison 
d’etre”  of  America’s  great  symphony  orches¬ 
tra  development. 

Asilomar  became  America’s  symphony 
community  overnight  —  teachers,  students 
lawyers,  secretaries,  engineers,  accountants, 
housewives,  salesmen — and  the  Maestro  who 
led  them  all  into  the  lovely  reaches  and  vistas 
where  music  dwells. 

But  this  was  an  orchestra  with  a  curious 
difference  from  the  ones  which  stretch  from 
coast  to  coast  across  the  country’s  vastness — 
this  orchestra  waited  patiently  and  under- 
standingly  while  a  conductor’s  mannerisms, 
interpretations,  and  baton  techniques  were 
gently  but  firmly  corrected.  A  left  hand  that 
seemed  superfluous,  an  awkward  stance,  dis¬ 
tracting  facial  contortions,  a  jerky  beat,  “flap¬ 
ping”  elbows,  overlooking  a  melodic  line,  for¬ 
getting  contrasts  in  dynamics,  failing  to  look 
the  musicians  in  the  eye,  impatience  in  finish¬ 
ing  a  melodic  line  or  phrase — nothing  escaped 
Dr.  Lert’s  watchful  eye  and  ears.  Musicians 
might  “swindle”  on  occasions,  but  conductors 
— never!  And  nervousness  was  always  re¬ 
laxed  with  an  adroit  story  about  one  of  the 
great  masters  or  an  explanation  of  what  the 
composers — many  of  them  known  personally — 
had  meant  to  say. 

As  the  week  sped  by,  certain.*,  learnings 
about  conducting  became  a  part  of  the  new 
understanding  and  glimpse  into  the  depths 
of  the  music  played. 

Conductor  technique — a  firm,  assured  stance 


Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Supervising  Conductor  of  the  League  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Asilomar, 
Monterey  Peninsula,  California,  July  6-13  is  pictured  here  with  a  part  of  the  orchestra  which 
was  gathered  from  eight  states  and  thirty-six  symphony  orchestras  for  the  Conductors  Work¬ 
shop.  Standing  next  to  Tucson  tympanist  Archie  Parrott  in  the  background  are  Woikshop 
Conductors  Anderson,  Russell,  Yaghjian,  Whelan,  Irwin,  Kruspe,  Swift,  and  Daniel. 


(no  protruding  derriere,  please);  a  wise  econ¬ 
omy  in  unnecessary  gestures;  a  baton,  too,  if 
you  don’t  mind;  a  “golfer’s  wrist” — knuckles 
up  and  flexible;  a  down  beat  like  a  rapier  that 
hisses  in  the  air  (no  elaborate  wind-up,  either 
— all  from  the  wrist);  no  baton  waving  that 
gets  behind  the  head,  and  fluid  use  of  the 
left  hand  as  an  instrument  to  “voice”  the 
orchestra  and  set  the  tone  quality  and  dy¬ 
namic. 

The  orchestra  musicians  learned  much 
more,  too. 

They  learned  a  new  sensitivity  toward  con¬ 
ductors  and  took  home  clearer  eyes  of  judg¬ 
ment,  appraisal,  and  appreciation. 

They  had  experienced  the  gamut  of  orches¬ 
tral  emotions — full  security  as  they  were  led 
through  difficult  passages,  impatience  with 
unnecessary  “fussiness”  with  inconsequential 
technical  details,  an  uplift  of  pleasure  in  son¬ 
orous  phrases,  a  new  happiness  in  a  scherzo 
which  scampered  cleanly  from  one  musical 
idea  to  another;  but  above  all,  through  their 
participation  in  the  League  orchestra  at  Asilo¬ 
mar,  in  the  courage,  eagerness  to  learn,  and 
the  spirit  of  professional  humility  of  the 
Workshop  conductors,  and  the  cloak  of  genius 
of  Dr.  Richard  Lert,  they  re-leauned  that 
Music  is  the  sound  of  hearts  that  have  wings 
and  souls  that  are  free. 


SYMPHONIES  REPRESENTED— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
phony,  Burbank  Symphony,  Highland  Park 
(Calif.)  Symphony,  Abilene  (Texas)  Sym¬ 
phony,  Meremblum  Youth  Orchestra,  Dallas 
(Texas)  Symphony,  Debut  Orchestra  of  Los 
Angeles,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Symphony,  Los 
Angeles  City  Symphony,  Boston  (Mass.) 
“Pops”  Touring  Orchestra,  San  Jose  Sym¬ 
phony,  Stamford  Symphony,  Santa  Clara  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  Long  Beach  Philharmonic,  Lima 
(Ohio)  Civic  Symphony,  Central  State  College 
(Wis.)  Orchestra,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Junior 
Symphony,  Los  Angeles  State  College  Orches¬ 
tra,  New  Orchestra  of  Los  Angeles,  Arcadia 
High  School  Orchestra,  San  Leandro  Civic 
Symphony,  and  the  Warner  Brothers  Record¬ 
ing  (Drchestra. 


A  Conductor  Speaks  of 
Asilomar 

By  Dr.  Glenn  Kruspe,  Conductor 

Kitchener- Waterloo  (Ontario)  Symphony 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  attend  the  Con¬ 
ductors  Workshop  at  Asilomar. 

One  impression  will  never  leave  me — the 
tremendous  impact  of  the  personality  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  Dr.  Richard  Lert,  conductor-super- 
visor  of  the  Workshop,  who  shared  with  us 
so  generously  and  patiently  his  insights  into 
music  which  we,  ourselves,  thought  that  we 
knew.  Through  his  eyes,  we  realized  that  we 
had  not  scratched  the  surface  of  what  there 
was  to  be  said  orchestrally.  Through  his  skill¬ 
ful  teaching,  conductors  and  players  alike  re¬ 
ceived  a  new  awareness  and  sensitivity  to 
the  language  of  music. 

Dr.  Lert’s  economy  in  conducting — not  a 
wasted  or  unnecessary  motion  and  each  one 
conveying  a  meaning  and  eliciting  a  response 
from  the  orchestra;  his  sensitivity  to  every 
nuance  and  shade  of  the  ideas  in  the  music; 
his  ability  to  share  his  insights  and  interpreta¬ 
tions;  the  zest  with  which  he  approached  each 
composition,  and  the  door  of  intellectual  musi¬ 
cal  curiosity  which  he  set  ajar  for  us  in  that 
one  short  week — these  are  things  which  we 
will  remember  always. 

Dr.  Lert  is  more  than  an  inspiration  and 
a  fine  teacher;  he  is  a  symbol  of  that  great 
period  of  musical  creativity  and  tradition 
which  flourished  in  Europe  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century.  His  wonderful  anecdotes  of 
his  friends  are  the  stories  of  people  who  are 
sometimes  just  names  in  a  b^k  to  us.  We 
read  about  Richard  Strauss  and  study  his 
scores,  but  he  came  alive  to  us  when  Dr. 
Lert  recalled  some  incidents  from  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Strauss.  His  personal  anec¬ 
dotes  about  the  great  men  of  music,  always 
so  a  propos  of  the  situation,  colored  our  study 
and  heightened  our  understanding,  apd  made 
being  at  Asolomar  a  rare  and  treasured  privi¬ 
lege. 


The  A.  S.  0.  L.  Symphony  at  Asilomar 
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Mr.  Mitropoulos  Speaks 

CONDUCTORS  AND  COMPOSERS 

Chairman:  Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin,  Conductor, 
Birmingham  Civic  Symphony 

Composer  Panel: 

Aaron  Copland 

Irving  Fine 

Vladimir  Ussachevsky 

Conductor  Panel: 

Dimitri  Mitrop>oulos,  Musical  Director,  New 
York  Philharmonic  Symphony 

Richard  Duncan,  Conductor,  Omaha  Sym¬ 
phony 

Thomas  E.  Wilson,  Conductor,  Lafayette 
Symphony 

Dimitri  Mitropoulos  opened  the  afternoon 
session  of  composers  and  conductors  at  the 
Providence  convention.  The  distinguished 
musical  director  of  the  New  York  Philhar¬ 
monic  Symphony,  long  known  as  an  exponent 
cf  the  most  advanced  musical  compositions, 
threw  a  verbal  bombshell  in  the  proceedings 
by  stating  that  the  American  composer  was 
being  very  well  served  by  present  day  sym¬ 
phonic  organizations  and  therefore  had  no 
cause  for  complaint. 

“The  American  composer  has  a  chance  that 
no  other  composer  in  the  world  has,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  American  has  any  right  to  com¬ 
plain,  either,  of  the  quality  of  the  perform¬ 
ance,”  Mr.  Mitropoulos  stated.  He  refuted  the 
statement  frequently  made  by  composers  that 
new  works  suffer  on  programs  because  they 
are  inadequately  rehearsed.  “This  is  an  un¬ 
justified  myth,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Mitropoulos  described  a  recent  experi¬ 
ence  in  two  large  European  cities,  noted  for 
their  good  music,  where  he  was  told  by  mana¬ 
gers  “no  modem  music.” 

“We  conductors,”  said  Mr.  Mitropoulos,  “are 
supposed  to  play  contemporary  music  of  the 
town  and  of  the  country,  and  we  do  that.  I 
always  have  felt  that  it  was  not  only  my 
obligation — but  my  duty.  It  was  my  hope 
to  be  of  some  service  to  my  contemporary. 

I  could  do  that  because  I  was  a  conductor. 
If  I  were  a  pianist,  I  would  not  have  any 
engagements.  As  a  conductor,  I  have  more 
than  once  forced  my  audience  to  allow  all 
kinds  of  things. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  public  goes  to  enter¬ 
tain  themselves  in  a  spiritual  way,  and  we 
cannot  blame  them  if  they  do  not  react  im¬ 
mediately. 

I  am  supposed  to  be  an  educator,  but  we 
do  not  want  to  be  educated;  we  want  to  en¬ 
joy  ourselves. 

It  is  the  same  all  over  the  world. 

The  only  place  in  the  world  where  they 
really  play  contemporary  music  is  the  Ham¬ 
burg  Radio  Station  where  the  orchestra  spent 
five  months  rehearsing  for  a  single  perform¬ 
ance.  It  was  a  glorious  performance,  and 
they  paid  $25,000  for  it.  Those  things  can 
happen  only  in  places  where  you  do  not  have 
to  go  through  ticket  sales,  etc. 

Certainly,  you  are  going  to  say — ‘What  is 
going  to  be  done?’ 

We  can  go  along  as  we  can  and  have  been 
doing  under  the  conditions  that  now  exist. 
We  have  no  support  from  the  government, 
thank  God.  We  depend  on  the  public,  and  we 
have  to  attract  audiences  seeking  entertain¬ 
ment.  It  is  important  to  us  to  see  that  they 
are  pleased;  otherwise,  support  of  the  orches¬ 
tras  diminishes  and  finally  our  boards  would 
be  unable  to  keep  them  going. 

I  am  very  optimistic.  The  gain  is  fantastic, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  composer  has  the 
right  to  complain.  If  you  see  my  room  in  a 
year  or  so,  I  will  not  be  able  to  move.  How 


at  Providence 

many  scores  I  have!  Some  of  them  I  have 
time  to  look  at.  There  are  so  many  good 
ones  it  would  take  me  more  than  three  years 
to  play  them,  provided  I  would  play  nothing 
else.  Where  we  do  not  play  many  times  a 
piece,  that  is  another  question.  It  is  because 
there  are  so  many  things  to  be  played. 

In  Europe  they  do  not  accept  contemporary 
music.  How  do  you  expect  them  to  do  it  here? 
Revolutions  cannot  be  seen  right  away.  The 
work  of  composers  in  this  country  will  little 
by  little  grow.  The  up  and  down  is  inevi¬ 
table  in  life.  I  do  not  see  anything  to  be 
cause  for  fear  or  alarm.” 

Mr.  Copland:  “From  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Mi- 
tropoulis’s  remarks  this  afternoon,  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  he  had  no  idea  of  what  had 
been  said  this  morning.  Everything  you  said 
this  afternoon  was  contrary  to  everything 
that  was  said  this  morning.  It  is  unfair  to 
present  you  with  a  capsule  of  what  was  said 
this  morning  since  you  were  not  there.  You 
seem  to  think  we  are  doing  alright  now. 

I  say  we  are  doing  very  badly.  We  have  the 
feeling  that  we  are  not  improving  rapidly 
enough,  and  that  is  not  a  cause  for  satisfac¬ 
tion.  I  feel  something  is  very  wrong  with  the 
relationship  of  the  orchestra  to  the  audience. 
Perhaps  you  can  comment.” 

Mr.  Mitropoulos:  “It  is  true,  but  remember 
that  this  procedure  is  a  slow  one  and  one 
cannot  see  the  effects  so  soon. 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  other  country  which  really  gives  so  much 
help  to  the  composers.  To  begin  with,  there 
are  a  lot  of  publishing  comp^mies  which  sup¬ 
port  early  composers  as  well  as  the  well- 
known,  established  composers.  I  have  per¬ 
sonally  commissioned  new  works  because  the 
Philharmonic  does  not  do  that. 

If  you  will  take  the  world  history,  you 
would  not  be  so  alarmed.  I  will  not  say  it  is 
so  bad.  We  are  anxious  to  see  things  done  in 
our  lifetime.  I  still  say  we  are  alright.” 

In  discussing  the  place  of  contemporary 
music  in  his  own  programming,  Richard 
Duncan,  conductor  of  the  Omaha  Symphony, 
reviewed  the  problems  encountered  by  the 
community  symphony  orchestra  conductor. 

“The  sincere  conductor  must  realize  that  he 
has  not  an  obligation  and  a  duty  but  rather 
a  co-responsibility  with  the  composer  in  en¬ 
couraging  the  creative  art  of  his  day  as  best 
he  may  within  his  community,”  said  Mr. 
Duncan,  “Conductors  of  these  orchestras  are 
eager  to  perform  contemporary  scores,  if  they 
fall  into  the  bounds  of  community  orchestra 
restrictions.  Complicated  scores  cannot  be 
considered.  Often  it  is  just  a  short  section  of 
the  composition  which  places  it  beyond  reach. 
While  there  are  only  25  or  so  major  orches¬ 
tras  in  this  country,  there  are  over  one  thou¬ 
sand  community  orchestras. 

A  composition  must  be  one  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  audience  reaction.  The  musician  must 
be  convinced  that  the  composer  has  something 
to  say.  If  he  as  a  professional  musician  can¬ 
not  get  the  composer’s  intent,  it  is  doubtful 
that  many  in  the  audience  will.” 

Answering  a  number  of  submitted  ques¬ 
tions,  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  conductor  of  the 
Lafayette  Symphony,  told  the  composers  that 
he  had  received  quite  a  few  manuscripts 
which  could  not  be  read,  but  he  said  that  a 
large  segment  of  his  audience  was  quite  curi¬ 
ous  about  new  music. 

“In  Lafayette  the  board  has  set  the  policy 
of  performing  a  contemporary  piece — prefer¬ 
ably  an  American  piece — on  every  program. 

“We  have  never  done  a  premier  perform¬ 
ance.  I  am  doing  one  next  fall  on  commis¬ 
sion.  I  piefer  to  do  one  that  has  already  been 
tested  out.” 


International 
Understanding 
Through  Music 

Dr.  Grace  Spofford  at  Western  Conference, 

Asilomar 

Quoting  the  Chinese  proverb  that  “Music 
is  that  which  unites”.  Dr.  Grace  Spofford, 
former  Dean  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
in  Philadelphia,  retired  Director  of  the  Music 
School  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  in  New 
York,  Music  Chairman  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Women  of  the  United  States,  and  dele¬ 
gate  to  many  international  meetings  of  musi¬ 
cians  and  music  educators,  spoke  to  the 
Western  Conference  of  Symphony  Orchestras 
on  “International  Understanding  Through 
Music.” 

“It  is  thrilling  and  heart-warming  to  attend 
a  conference  such  as  this,”  said  Dr.  Spofford, 
“for  you  are  beginning  where  you  are  and 
building  something  fine  and  wonderful  foi^ 
music  in  the  United  States.” 

“You  may  well  ask,”  she  continued,  “ho\^ 
American  musicians  can  contribute  to  mutual 
understanding  among  peoples  of  the  world 
who  are  torn  between  conflicting  ideologies 
and  choices?  How  can  music  unite  people  of 
all  races,  backgrounds,  religions,  and  social 
structures? 

We  base  our  belief  in  the  contributions  of 
music  upon  these  premises:  that  America 
HAS  world  leadership  whether  or  not  we  as 
individuals  accept  it;  that  we  must  believe  in 
ourselves;  and  that  we  must  have  pride  in  our 
own  American  scene  which  pre-supposes 
recognition  of  the  dignity  and  pride  of  other 
peoples  in  their  art. 

What,  then,  are  the  opportunities  for  inter¬ 
national  understanding? 

We  make  our  culture  known  abroad  through 
a  variety  of  media  from  the  American  way  of 
life — through  our  gadgets,  our  automobiles, 
our  books,  and  our  movies;  but  music,  which 
knows  no  barriers  of  language  or  custom,  is 
the  best  medium.  ^ 

We  have  a  responsibility  for  making  ouH 
good  music  known  abroad  and,  in  turn,  re¬ 
ceiving  with  understanding  and  appreciation 
the  music  of  other  people.  I  know  we  are 
willing  that  others  should  hear  our  music,  but 
what  about  our  own  receptiveness  to  Asian 
music,  for  instance,  or  the  music  of  Africa?” 

Dr.  Spofford  then  enumerated  the  various 
national  and  international  agencies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  which  work  toward  the  goal  of 
exchanging  music,  information,  and  ideas. 
She  recounted  the  work  of  some  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  which  she  had  attended  in  Europe  during 
the  past  three  years — the  Brussels  meeting  of 
the  International  Society  of  Music  Education, 
The  International  Congress  of  Directors  of 
Music  Schools  in  Bad  Aussee  and  Salzburg, 
the  International  Council  of  Women  in  Hel¬ 
sinki,  the  International  Society  for  Contem¬ 
porary  Music  in  Baden-Baden,  and  the  Folk 
Music  Festival  and  Congress  in  Oslo. 

“When  I  tell  you  that  the  International 
Music  Council  (the  music  wing  of  UNESCO) 
carries  on  all  its  activities  with  a  budget  of 
only  $27,000,  you  will  see  why  I  say  that  we 
must  become  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
work  which  must  be  done  by  all  countries  on 
behalf  of  music. 

When  you  compare  the  $87,000,000  which  the 
United  States  spent  last  year  through  its 
U.  S.  Information  Agency  for  services 
throughout  the  world  with  the  reported 
$3,000,000,000  spent  by  Russia  in  the  same 
fields,  you  will  see  that  we  simply  are  not 
doing  enough  in  this  war  for  men’s  minds,” 
said  Dr.  Spofford  who  then  described  the  work 
and  activities  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  which  maintains  overseas  posts  to  ex- 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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Symphony  Women ’s  Associations 


Formation  of  Women's 
Associations 

Providence,  Convention  Session 

Chairman:  Mrs.  Henry  Denecke,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Women’s  Committee  be¬ 
gan  as  do  most  women’s  associations — with  a 
list  of  names,  reported  Mrs.  Denecke  from  the 
Cedar  Rapids  organization.  After  the  list  of 
interested  women  was  compiled,  they,  in  turn, 
were  asked  to  invite  from  five  to  twenty  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintances  to  a  very 
pleasant  “coffee”  where  they  heard  about  the 
orchestra,  the  work  it  was  doing,  and  the 
work  which  was  needed. 

Interest  and  enthusiasm  were  high,  and  at 

Ke  end  of  the  second  year  there  are  500 
embers.  Dues  have  been  set  at  $1.00  per 
year,  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  in  presenting  an  “Italian  Street 
Fair”  and  a  “Symphony  Ball”.  In  addition  to 
the  special  committees  which  worked  on  these 
events,  the  Women’s  Corrunittee  has  chairmen 
for  ticket  sales;  mailing,  after-concert  recep¬ 
tions,  and  children’s  concerts. 


Mrs.  J.  W.  Graham,  Sioux  City  Women’s 

Association 

“  ‘Promote  and  support  the  symphony’ 
should  always  be  the  slogan  of  a  women’s 
association,”  said  Mrs.  Graham  who  described 
the  formation  of  their  organization  from  a 
ticket  sales  committee.  “The  help  and  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  women’s  association  is  always 
a  big  factor  in  the  success  of  an  orchestra.” 

“One  must  be  personally  sold  on  the  idea  of 
what  a  committee  can  do  before  any  beginning 
can  be  made,”  she  said.  “Whether  the  com¬ 
mittee  begins  on  a  spur-of-the-moment  basis 
^rn  of  necessity  or  comes  from  careful  plan- 
B^g  and  preconceived  organization,  both  of 
^hich  have  worked,  the  personal  conviction 
of  its  value  must  be  there.  An  analysis  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  the  orchestra  and  the  com¬ 
munity’s  interests  and  activities  should  not  be 
forgotten.  In  forming  our  association  we  had 
x-epresentatives  from  all  women’s  clubs  in  our 
community  at  our  organizational  meeting,  and 
the  work  which  has  grown  out  of  our  planning 
has  been  very  successful. 

If  you  avoid  ‘cliques’,  keep  personalities 
from  entering  the  picture,  and  don’t  let  one 
person(s)  dominate  the  group  your  organiza¬ 
tion  will  prosper. 

For  a  community  just  forming  a  women’s 
committee  there  are,  as  I  said,  many  ap¬ 
proaches.  After  those  who  can  help  set  up 
the  group  have  met,  a  chairman  pro-tem  can 
be  appointed  who  will  set  up  a  committee  to 
write  the  constitution  or  by-laws.  It  may  be 
helpful  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  by-laws  of  an 
existing  organization  for  a  guide. 

Service  to  the  community  through  the  or¬ 
chestra  is  always  the  motivating  force  of  the 
organization,  and  the  kinds  of  jobs  needing  to 
be  done  will  more  or  less  dictate  what  activi¬ 
ties  will  be  undertaken.  Some  of  them  may  be 
— ticket  sales,  fund  raising,  educational  pro¬ 
grams,  publicity,  hospitality,  etc. 

After  your  by-laws  are  written,  there 
should  be  a  nominating  committee  appointed 
and  officers  elected.  I  would  suggest  that  your 
first  president  be  a  person  who  knows  the 
people  in  the  community  and  has  the  time  to 
do  careful  planning.  Her  job  needs  not  only 
enthusiasm  and  executive  ability  but  also 
finesse  and  tact.  The  number  of  officers  and 
committee  chairman  can  be  determined  by  the 
size  of  your  organization  and  the  work  you 
plan  to  do. 


After  the  activities  are  plaimed,  then  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  membership  as  to  job  preference 
can  be  made. 

Your  association  should  have  representation 
on  the  symphony  board,  and  you  can  be  an 
arm  of  the  board  under  its  incorporation  or 
you  may  organize  yourselves  independently 
of  the  board  always  keeping  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  purpose  of  your  orgainzation  is  to 
encourage,  support,  and  promote  the  orches¬ 
tra. 

If  your  projects:  (1)  meet  a  need,  (2)  create 
an  interest  in  the  orchestra,  (3)  help  your 
community,  (4)  support  your  conductor,  (5) 
encourage  appreciation  of  the  orchestra,  (6) 
and  encourage  young  talent  in  your  commu- 
nity,  you  will  know  that  you  are  on  the  right 
road. 

If  you  are  prepared  to  accept  justified 
criticism,  distribute  responsibility,  and  main¬ 
tain  a  healthy,  vigorous,  and  challenging  pro¬ 
gram,  then  success  should  crown  your  efforts.” 


HELPS  IN  WRITING  BY-LAWS 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Falletti,  Evansville  Philharmonic 

Women’s  Association. 

“One  of  the  best  sources  of  help  in  writing 
by-laws,”  said  Mrs.  Falletti,  “comes  from  the 
constitutions  of  other  organizations.  You 
would  certainly  check  with  national  and  state 
associations  and  other  groups  like  your  own, 
and  then  make  yours  fit  your  own  situation 
with  clarity  and  conciseness. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  your  fiscal  year 
be  made  to  coincide  with  that  of  your  sym¬ 
phony  and  that  officers  be  rotated  to  spread 
responsibilities  and  experience. 

A  hand  book  or  manual  with  by-laws,  job 
descriptions,  or  any  other  pertinent  material 
for  your  members  is  always  a  good  idea  and 
prevents  over- lapping  of  duties. 

If  the  retiring  officers  turn  over  all  their 
reports  and  suggestions  to  their  successors,  it 
will  be  a  great  help  in  keeping  the  organiza¬ 
tion  efficient  and  effective.” 

According  to  Mrs.  Falletti,  women’s  associa¬ 
tion  workers  should  have  some  privileges,  and 
these  might  include  concert  previews  before 
the  concerts,  or  invitations  to  open  rehearsals 
— as  long  as  the  priviliges  are  identified  with 
the  orchestra. 


Organizational  Structure 
And  Officer  Progression 
Of  a  Women's  Committee 

Mrs.  Cabell  Moore 

Wilmington,  Delaware,  Women’s  Committee 

We  have  arrived  at  our  present  progressive 
set-up  through  a  trial  and  error  method,  and 
we  feel  that  we  now  have  a  very  good  work¬ 
ing  arrangement.  Beginning  this  year  we  have 
added  a  new  office  of  Executive  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  to  our  Executive  Committee. 

At  our  regular  monthly  Executive  Board 
meeting  in  March,  the  Executive  Committee 
consisting  of  six  officers  and  five  committee 
chairmen  submit  ten  names  each  to  form  a 
master  list  for  nominations  for  committee 
chairmanships.  We  believe  that  the  Executive 
Committee  serves  best  as  a  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  because  of  its  close  work  with  the 
membership  at  large. 

These  ten  names  are  of  women  who  have 
been  active  in  the  committee  for  at  least  one 
year  and  preferably  two  years.  Evaluation  is 


made  of  their  past  work  and  their  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  specific  committee  jobs. 

Through  a  process  of  elimination  we  make 
up  a  list  of  thirty  or  forty  women  whom  we 
think  will  do  a  good  job.  They  are  then  voted 
upon  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The  ten 
women  who  receive  the  most  votes  are  con¬ 
tacted  by  the  Secretary,  and  their  permission 
is  secured  before  their  names  appear  on  the 
ballot.  These  women  are  asked  to  rxm  for  a 
specific  chairmanship,  and  there  are  two  can¬ 
didates  for  each  committee  chairmanship. 

It  is  explained  to  them  that  theirs  will  be  a 
two-year  job — the  first  year  as  a  committee 
chairman,  and  the  second  year  they  progress 
to  an  officer. 

This  first  year  as  a  chairman  helps  train  a 
member  for  the  second  year  as  an  officer.  The 
outgoing  officers  serve  as  a  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  new  officers  who  are  selected 
from  the  present  Executive  Committee. 

It  is  also  understood  that  one  will  be  in 
office  for  a  three-year  term  if  she  should  be 
chosen  Executive  Vice-President  because  she 
then  automatically  becomes  President  her 
third  year. 

This  year  we  have  felt  that  the  President’s 
job  was  almost  too  much  for  any  one  person, 
so  we  have  instituted  the  policy  of  having  an 
Executive  Vice-President  who  is  a  “right  hand 
man”  and  an  understudy  and  who  assumes 
part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  President. 
In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Executive 
Vice-President  performs  the  duties  and  exer¬ 
cises  the  powers  of  the  President.  You  can  see 
that  she  is  well  qualified  to  fill  the  President’s 
job  in  her  third  year.  Along  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  First  Vice-President,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice-President  also  attends  the  Orchestra 
Board  meetings. 

At  our  final  tea  in  May,  we  hold  our  annual 
business  meeting,  and  the  dual  slate  of  ten 
names  is  voted  on  by  written  ballot.  Only 
those  women  who  attend  this  meeting  may 
vote.  The  five  women  who  are  elected  be¬ 
come  our  committee  chairmen. 

We  have  a  chairman  for  the  Hospitality  and 
Program  Conunittee,  Orchestra  Mailing, 
School  Activities,  Publicity,  and  Membership. 
They  each  report  to  the  Executive  Vice- 
President,  and  she  in  tvum  reports  to  the 
President.  During  the  process  of  setting  up 
the  year’s  activities,  the  President  works 
closely  with  the  Executive  Vice-President 
and  the  committee  chairmen. 

Each  chairman  has  a  co-chairman.  The 
women  whose  names  were  on  the  slate  and 
who  were  not  elected  are  logical  co-chairmen, 
or  they  could  fill  appointive  offices  during  the 
year,  such  as  chairman  of  a  ball  or  other  spe¬ 
cial  assignments. 

Our  Hospitality  and  Program  chairman  ar¬ 
ranges  for  our  Musical  Teas  and  Coffees  and 
has  a  committee  working  with  her  which 
sends  out  invitations  and  takes  reservations 
for  these  events.  She  also  arranges  the  musi¬ 
cal  programs  for  them.  We  have  four  teas 
each  year — one  in  September,  November, 
March,  and  May. 

In  January  we  hold  an  informal  “coffee”  in 
a  lovely  home  of  one  of  our  members.  These 
affairs  are  a  great  deal  of  fun  and  allow  the 
members  to  become  acquainted  with  each 
other.  No  formal  business  meeting  is  held, 
and  people  come  and  go  as  they  please. 

The  Mailing  Chairman  works  for  the  or¬ 
chestra.  Her  duties  consist  of  mailing  concert 
notices  and  sending  out  letters  for  the  annual 
Fund-Raising  campaign  for  the  orchestra.  She 
also  has  a  sub-committee  which  is  in  charge 
of  mimeographing  material  for  the  Women’s 
Committee.  She  always  succeeds  in  getting 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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Youth  Concerts  as  a  Community  Service 


With  conventions  for  1956  now  mile  stones 
in  League  history,  the  orchestra  world  girding 
itself  for  the  1956-57  season,  and  the  imminent 
re-opening  of  school,  conductors,  board  mem¬ 
bers,  and  women’s  committees  now  begin  to 
turn  their  attention  to  Children’s  Concerts 
which  are  a  vital  service  to  every  community 
regardless  of  its  size. 

How  can  an  orchestra  inaugurate  children’s 
concerts?  How  can  indifferent  or  almost 
hostile  school  officials  be  convinced  of  their 
value?  In  a  term  from  the  educator’s  world, 
how  can  the  concerts  be  made  more  “mean¬ 
ingful”?  What  kinds  of  programs  are  most 
successful?  What  time  of  day  should  they 
be  given?  How  can  they  be  financed?  How 
much  admission  should  be  charged?  What 
problems  may  be  expected? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions  which 
are  asked  of  the  League  each  season,  and 
since  “experience  is  a  dear  teacher”,  perhaps 
the  experience  of  other  orchestras  can  offer 
some  ideas  or  helpful  suggestions. 

How  Do  You  Begin? 

Since  the  cooperation  of  school  officials  is 
essential,  this  task  of  securing  educational 
support  may  be  the  most  difficult  of  all,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  school  authority  has  no  music 
supervisor.  Women’s  clubs.  Junior  League, 
PTA  councils,  or  any  local  service  club  or 
organization  may  give  the  needed  help  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  need  and  reasons  for  the  concerts 
to  the  school  superintendent  or  school  board. 

The  symphony  orchestra,  however,  should 
have  a  plan  and  program  to  present.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  “Everyone  else  has  chil¬ 
dren’s  concerts”,  or  “It’s  good  for  the  chil¬ 
dren”,  or  “They  need  to  hear  a  live  symphony 
orchestra  playing  symphony  music”,  although 
all  these  things  are  true. 

If  you  remember  that  dozens  of  other  or¬ 
ganizations  and  enterprises  both  in  and  out 
of  your  community  would  also  like  to  have 
some  of  the  children’s  in-school  time  (and 
most  concerts  are  during  school  hours)  for 
their  own  “educational”  purposes,  you  may 
then  be  able  to  appreciate  the  educator’s  point 
of  view  and  lack  of  enthusiasm. 

If  you  ask  for  in-school  time,  you  should 
be  prepared  to  state  clearly  what  YOU  pro¬ 
pose  to  teach  the  children,  not  only  for  one 
season  but  for  several  seasons.  If  you  can  say, 
“With  these  programs  we  hope  to  teach  the 
children  this  and  this”,  your  position  is 
strengthened,  for  that  is  just  what  the  class¬ 
room  teachers  are  expected  to  do. 

Before  you  present  your  plan,  it  is  wise  to 
survey  the  needs  of  your  community  (it  is 
considered  good  educational  practice  to  “meet 
the  needs  of  the  children”)  and  have  a  clear 
knowledge  of  what  is  already  being  taught.  A 
symphony  educational  program  should  aug¬ 
ment  and  enrich  what  is  being  taught  in  the 
schools  and  also  offer  musical  advantages  and 
attractions  which  the  schools  do  not  or  cannot 
afford. 

For  instance,  you  will  have  to  judge  whether 
to  suggest  programs  involving  school  partici¬ 
pation  (i.e.,  chorus,  instrumental  groups,  dance 
groups  from  physical  education  departments, 
etc.,)  or  present  programs  which  at  first  ask 
very  little  of  the  schools  except  the  children’s 
time. 

To  convince  school  authorities  of  the  value 
of  educational  concerts,  some  orchestras  or¬ 
ganize  small  groups  from  their  personnel  to 
go  into  the  schools  to  give  chapel  programs. 
One  orchestra  gave  several  short  programs  in 
various  schools  featuring  the  work  and  life 
of  one  composer,  another  program  was  on 
“sonata  form”;  another  gave  a  program  on 


ballet  music  with  the  help  of  a  local  dancing 
teacher  and  some  of  her  pupils.  Still  another 
borrowed  antique  musical  instruments  from  a 
museum  and  gave  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  the 
history  of  several  musical  instruments;  anoth¬ 
er  orchestra,  without  a  museum,  used  slides,  a 
tape  taken  from  records  for  a  program  on  the 
history  of  the  piano  and  presented  a  school 
pianist  as  guest  soloist;  another  put  together 
a  program  on  “music  of  the  region”.  The 
possibihties  are  limitless,  and  most  principals 
welcome  a  good  chapel  program  (so  do  the 
children.) 

FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS,  THE 
RULE  OF  THUMB  IS— DO  NOT  EXPECT 
THE  CHILDREN  TO  SIT  STILL  LONGER 
AT  ONE  TIME  raAN  ONE  MINUTE  FOR 
EACH  YEAR  OF  THEIR  AGE. 

This  “selling”  job  is  difficult  for  many  com¬ 
munity  orchestras,  but  it  offers  excellent  op¬ 
portunities  to  build  good  public  relations, 
win  school  support,  cuid  provide  activities  for 
the  women’s  conunittees. 

If  school  support  is  assured  and  willing, 
programs  can  be  approached  from  the  more 
esoteric  angle  of  what  the  children  SHOULD 
WANT  to  hear.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
that  children  resent  being  “played  down  to” 
and  expect  a  symphony  orchestra  to  maintain 
definite  artistic  standards. 

All  kinds  of  activities  are  carried  on  by 
orchestras  for  their  young  audiences — tune 
writing  contests  which  are  orchestrated  and 
played  by  the  symphony  at  the  concerts, 
young  performers’  contests,  even  young  con¬ 
ductors’  contests,  art  shows,  essay  contests — 
the  possibihties  are  legion.  The  more  your 
concert  material  can  be  integrated  into  the 
other  subjects  which  the  children  are  learning 
— English,  history,  geography,  etc.,  as  well 
as  music,  the  more  solid  becomes  your  sup¬ 
port.  A  warmed-over-symphony  program 
put  together  at  random  is  not  good  enough 
for  a  children’s  concert. 

The  League  will  publish  in  the  fall  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  youth  concert  activities  by 
member  orchestras. 


What  Are  Other  Orchestras  Doing? 

Of  the  Mobile  Symphony  Orchestra  (Edvard 
Fendler,  conductor) — The  “Mobile  Register” 
said,  “An  estimated  2700  seventh-grade  stu¬ 
dents  from  all  kinds  of  schools  in  Mobile — 
city  and  county — provided  the  virtually  ca¬ 
pacity  crowd  for  the  free  program  in  the 
Saenger  ’Theater. 

An  attractive  program  was  prepared  with  its 
cover  a  clever,  stylized  sketch  of  the  location 
of  the  orchestra’s  instruments  on  stage. 

Conductor  Fendler  was  popular  as  always 
with  his  yoimg  listeners  in  his  verbal  pro¬ 
gram  notes  which  have  become  traditional  be¬ 
fore  each  number. 

The  logistics  of  getting  the  lively  youngsters 
from  schools  to  a  downtown  location  and  back 
again  by  bus — and  in  some  cases,  private  cars 
— apparently  went  off  without  serious  inci¬ 
dent. 

All  those  attending  will  be  asked  to  put 
down  their  impressions  in  poetry,  music,  pic¬ 
tures,  or  stories.  Their  entries  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  their  teachers  and  judged.  The  most 
interesting  will  be  displayed  in  a  few  weeks 
at  the  Public  Library.” 

The  program: 

Semiramide  Overture _  Rossini 

Washington  Post  March  _ Sousa 

Wine,  Women  and  Song _ _ Strauss 

Les  Preludes _ Liszt 

Violin  Concerto  (Finale) _ Mendelssohn 

Harry  Thomson,  soloist 


— From  the  Atlanta  Symphony  program  | 

Henry  Sopkin,  conductor. 

“  ‘Carousel’  presented  by  the  Atlanta  Sym-  fj 
phony  Guild  tends  to  rival  the  popular  show  B 
by  Rogers  and  Hammerstein  and  it  is  SOME-  jl 
THING  to  see!  It’s  SOMETHING  that  just  | 
can’t  be  missed!  i 

Held  in  Taft  Hall  ‘Carousel’  is  a  mammoth  [j 
art  exhibit  executed  by  the  students  of  the  1 
public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  of  At-  | 
ianta,  under  the  guidance  of  the  art.  teachers 
and  supervisors,  depicting  in  varied  media 
what  young  people  think  about  when  they 
listen  to  music.  The  public  is  invited — and 
for  free — to  this  great  show  by  Atlanta’s 
young  and,  as  yet,  vmrecognized  artists. 

Stage  scenery  will  feature  a  gigantic  merry- 
go-round  with  papier-mache  horses  (reminis¬ 
cent  of  de  Chirico);  mobiles  of  distinction 
which  give  even  Alexander  Calder  keen  con^^ 
petition  will  be  suspended  from  the  canopy^Bg 
the  merry-go-round.  The  inside  walls  of  tS^ 
Hall  will  symbolize  proscenium  arches  hous-  i 
ing  puppets  and  marionettes.  Tables  in  front 
of  tfie  walls  will  hold  three  dimensional  art; 
ceramics,  masks,  and  wire  sculpture.  In  the 
main  auditorium  will  be  hung  three  foot  mu-  j 
rals  illustrating  musical  subjects. 

Best  of  all,  the  winning  entries  will  be  used 
as  cover  designs  for  next  season’s  Atlanta 
Symphony  programs.” 

•  ****• 

The  WASHINGTON  POST  and  TIMES 
HERALD  devoted  a  whole  page  to  enchanting 
pictures  of  the  young  children  who  attended 
the  “Tiny  Tots”  concert  presented  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Howard 
Mitchell  conducting.  Under  the  caption  “Na¬ 
tional  Symphony  Entertains  ‘Tiny  Tots’,” 
another  picture  of  two  little  girls  and  Sym-  : 
phony  Harpist  Sylvia  Meyer  was  featured  on  ; 
page  1. 

The  story  with  the  pictures  said:  “The  Na¬ 
tional  Symphony  Orchestra  played  ‘Baa,  B^l 
Black  Sheep’  as  one  of  its  numbers  dur^^^, 
a  concert  yesterday.  Then  Conductor  Howa^^ 
Mitchell  invited  his  audience  to  sing  with  his 
musicians,  and  1200  squeaking  voices  of  chil¬ 
dren  from  4  to  7  years  old  vibrated  the  rafters  j 
of  Maryland  University’s  Ritchie  Coliseum. 

It  was  a  Tiny  Tots  Concert  and  the  audience 
came  from  40  kindergartens  and  nursery  and  i 
elementary  schools.  Not  just  during  “Baa,  i 
Baa,  Black  Sheep”  did  Dr.  Mitchell’s  audience 
respond.  They  stamped  time  to  Bizet’s  “March  | 
of  the  Toreadors”  and  clapped  out  the  beat 
for  Rimsky-Korsakov’s  “Flight  of  the  Bum¬ 
blebee”.  Some  danced  in  the  aisles  during 
Tchaikovsky’s  “Russian  Dance”  and  others  i 
stood  and  did  vigorous  and  exaggerated  imi¬ 
tations  of  Conductor’s  Mitchell’s  baton-swing¬ 
ing.  But  most  of  all  they  enjoyed  their  revel 
with  the  symphony  in  “Baa,  Baa,  Black 
Sheep.” 

****** 

A  pink  4x9  flyer  decorated  with  orchestral 
instruments  was  used  to  announce  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Orchestra  “Making  Music”  Con¬ 
certs,  Robert  Whitney,  conductor.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  announcement  was  a  coupon: 

“Parents — Please  sign  this  slip  and  return 
to  the  teacher.  i 

I  wish  my  child  to  attend  the  MAKING  ^ 
MUSIC  CONCERTS.  He  will  attend  with  the  I 

school  group - .  Go  with  me - . 

I  am  sending  $ - for - tickets  @  $1.00. 

Signed - .  Address - 

“This  series  of  four  concerts  will  again  be 
given  for  the  same  low  price  of  $1.00  for  a  sea¬ 
son  ticket.  Concerts  will  be  given  on  Tues¬ 
day  mornings  at  9:15,  10:40,  12:05.  First 
concert — “Music  of  Story  and  Legend”;  Sec¬ 
ond  concert — “Seven  Rituals  of  Music”;  Third 
Concert — Mozart;  Fourth  Concert — “Ceremo¬ 
nial  Music.”  (Continued  on  Page  11) 
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Summer  Workshop  Conductors  and  Dr.  Lert 


Members  of  the  first  Conductors  Summer  Workshop  at  Asilomar,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  July  6-13  were  (left  to  right)  Harold  P.  Whelan,  conductor,  Spokane  Philharmonic; 
Glenn  Kruspe,  conductor.  Kitchener- Waterloo  (Ont.)  Symphony;  Robert  B.  Anderson,  conduc¬ 
tor,  Bremerton  Symphony;  James  A.  Swift,  conductor,  San  Fernando  Valley  Symphony;  Haig 
Yaghjian  conductor,  Fresno  Philharmonic;  Theodore  Russell,  conductor,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Sym¬ 
phony;  Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Supervising  Conductor  and  conductor  of  the  Pasadena  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Chorus;  George  Irwin,  conductor,  Quincy  (IlL)  Symphony,  and  Emo  Daniel, 
conductor,  Wichita  Falb  (Texas)  Symphony. 

Planning  a  Ticket  Campaign 


worker — full  married  name,  given  name,  ac¬ 
curate  address,  accurate  spelling  of  all  these 
items,  and  phone  number. 

(C)  Personnel  chairmen  should  keep  close 
check  on  workers  from  preceding  two  years  to 
make  sure  all  good — and  willing — workers  are 
given  the  optoortimity  to  work.  A  worker 
should  not  b^pestered  by  having  a  half  dozen 
captains  call  after  she  has  given  reasons  for 
not  working. 

(D)  Keep  track  of  those  contacted,  and  if 
they  refuse,  make  a  record  of  the  reason  for 
future  use. 

January:  (A)  See  that  statements  are  ready 
for  mailing  SIX  WEEKS  before  the  drive.  Six 
weeks  ahead  of  schedule,  a  regular  statement 
is  typed  (includes  name,  address,  number 
and  type  of  tickets  purchased,  and  total 
amount  payable).  When  this  is  mailed,  an 
announcement  of  the  new  season  b  enclosed. 

(B)  Schedule  publicity  about  RENEWALS 
WHEN  STATEMENTS  ARE  MAILED.  Pub¬ 
licity  during  the  drive  itself  should  stress  new 
memberships. 

(C)  Co-Chairmen  in  the  office  should  be 
ready  to  process  the  renewals  from  the  time 
the  statements  are  mailed  and  must  keep 
worksheets  up  to  date.  (A  worksheet  b  kept 
on  each  worker  in  order  to  record  and  make 
comparisons  of  her  work  from  year  to  year. 
When  a  renewal  is  received,  it  is  noted  on 
the  proper  worksheet). 

(D)  Make  arrangemenb  for  Kick-Off  Coffee. 

The  President  of  the  Women’s  Association 

serves  as  chairman  for  thb  event  which  pre¬ 
cedes  tlie  dress  rehearsal  of  the  last  concert 
of  the  season.  ALL  workers — approximately 
500  of  them  with  their  wives  or  husbands — 
are  invited  to  the  Coffee  which  is  held  at  7:00. 
Following  a  final  announcements  and  instruc¬ 
tions,  everyone  attends  the  orchestra  rehear¬ 
sal. 

(E)  Take  from  the  files  all  out-of-town 
cards  and  mail  to  the  respective  chairman  a 
week  before  the  drive  starts. 


With  the  first  harbingers  of  autumn,  the 
^oughts  of  managers  and  women’s  associa- 
Pons  turn  anything  but  lightly  to  ticket¬ 
selling  campaigns  for  their  forth-coming  sea¬ 
son.  Many  fortunate  orchestras  have  a  tidy 
number  of  tickete  sold  from  early  spring  re¬ 
newals,  a  few  orchestras  have  their  season 
already  sold-out,  a  few  have  not  sold  any 
tickeb,  and  the  majority  have  sold  some  but 
need  to  sell  many  more. 

“There  is  no  magic  in  selling  tickeb  for  a 
symphony  season,”  said  Wichite  Symphony 
Manager  Alan  Watrous  at  the  Providence 
convention,  “if  you  have  a  good  product  to 
sell.  Your  sales  should  be  made  like  any 
other — because  the  buyer  WANTS  to  attend 
the  orchestra  concerb,  and  not  because  he 
feels  that  it  b  his  civic  duty  to  do  so.” 

Wichita’s  fbcal  year  and  ib  orchestral  sea¬ 
son  each  start  in  the  fall,  and  the  Maintenance 
Fund  campaign  is  scheduled  for  early  fall 
which  is  not  the  usual  case  in  most  orchestras. 

No  single  admissions  are  sold;  one  third  of 
the  tickeb  sold  are  reserved;  the  auditorium 
seating  capacity  is  2,200,  and  in  the  1955-56 
season,  4,616  season  tickeb  were  sold.  Con¬ 
certs  are  played  on  Sunday  afternoon  and 
repeated  on  Monday  night. 

The  Women’s  Association  does  the  work  on 
ticket  campaign,  and  the  details  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  are  worked  out  with  great  care  and  a 
calendar  set  up  for  workers.  The  women  also 
assist  in  typing  renewal  cards  for  season 
tickeb  which  are  typed  in  duplicate;  that  task 
is  now  in  progress  for  Wichita’s  1957-58  sea¬ 
son  for  everyone  who  has  purchased  a  ticket 
for  the  current  season.  During  tRe  campaign 
the  duplicate  b  put  in  each  worker’s  kit  and 
the  original  renewal  card  is  kept  in  the  office 
file.  When  the  duplicate  renewal  card  is  re¬ 
turned,  the  original  is  placed  in  the  “paid-up” 
file  and  the  duplicate  is  destroyed. 


The  Wichita  calendar  is: 

September:  (A)  Contact  likely  renewal 
prospecb  from  preceding  year — any  that  were 
not  definite  “no”  in  the  spring. 

(B)  Contact  newcomers  to  the  city — people 
whose  names  have  been  secured  from  Wel¬ 
come  Wagon  hostess.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
utilities  companies,  etc. 

(C)  Offer  assistance  to  office  in  getting  re¬ 
newal  cards  typed  up — can  be  done  by  volun¬ 
teer  help.  Should  be  completed  by  December 
1  for  following  year’s  season — not  the  one  in 
progress. 

October:  (A)  Early  in  the  month,  meet  with 
the  Division  Chairmen. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  b  Chairman  of  the  Ticket  Campaign. 
Her  first  job  b  to  line  up  ten  division  chair¬ 
men. 

(B)  See  that  complete  instruction  sheeb 
are  ready  for  the  meeting  with  Division 
Chairmen.  These  sheeb  with  detailed  in¬ 
structions  should  be  given  to  Division  Chair¬ 
men  and  Captains  only  and  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  point  by  point  with  them  even  though 
they  have  worked  several  years.  This  will 
prepare  them  to  answer  the  questions  of  their 
workers. 

November:  (A)  Early  in  the  month,  meet 
with  the  Division  Chairmen  to  set  up  deadline 
for  completing  Ibb  of  various  brackeb  of 
workers.  The  co-chairman  of  the  Ticket  com¬ 
mittee  handles  the  office  detaib. 

December:  (A)  Have  Division  Chairmen,  if 
at  all  possible,  arrange  a  meeting  with  their 
Captains  and  have  one  of  the  Co-Chairmen 
meet  with  each  of  these  groups  for  complete 
information. 

(B)  Make  up  work-sheeb  and  kit  stickers 
as  names  of  chairmen  and  workers  are  turned 
in.  Have  COMPLETE  information  on  each 


(F)  Contact  all  planb  which  ordinarily 
arrange  in-the-plant  ticket  sales  for  their 
employees  and  pull  their  cards  before  the 
worker’s  kib  are  made  up. 

February:  Drive  begins  last  week  end  in 
the  month  at  time  of  the  concert.  The  general 
structure  of  the  drive  is:  ten  divbion  chair¬ 
men,  five  captains  under  each  divbion  chair¬ 
man,  and  a  minimum  of  five  workers  imder 
each  captain. 

After  Drive:  (A)  Be  certain  that  ALL  kib 
are  returned  with  ALL  cards — full  notations 
as  to  contact,  if  any — and  an  accurate  work¬ 
sheet 

(B)  Check  worksheeb  against  cards  and 
cards  against  worksheeb  so  that  cards  are  as 
accurate  as  possible  for  the  following  year. 

(C)  Complete  sales  record. 

(D)  Keep  notes  as  to  good  workers — any 
information  which  will  help  the  next  chair¬ 
man. 

Worker’s  Kits:  (A)  Be  certain  that  each 
worker  geb  her  own  family’s  renewal  cards. 
If  the  worker  b  not  a  ticket-holder  (they  do 
not  have  to  be)  be  certain  that  a  new  mem¬ 
bership  card  is  made  out  and  in  her  kit. 

(B)  Have  concise  and  clear  instructions 
printed  on  the  front  of  the  kit  envelope. 

(C)  Do  what  b  possible  to  get  brochures 
and  artist’s  pictures  in  time  for  inclusion  in 
the  envelopes. 

(D)  DO  NOT  let  any  reserved  seat  cards  or 
Board  Members’  cards  get  into  the  kib.  (When 
a  worker  contacb  a  person  who  wanb  to 
purchase  a  reserved  seat,  the  worker  tele¬ 
phones  the  office  for  direct  handling,  thus 
avoiding  any  complication  regarding  seab.) 

Question  from  Floor  at  Providence:  How 
do  you  get  public  school  music  supervisor 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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Arts  Council  Notes 


From  Providence  Convention 


Areas  of  Working  Responsibility  Between  Arts 
Councils  and  Their  Member  Groups 

Speaker:  Ralph  Burgard,  Executive  Secretary. 
Winston-Salem  Arts  Council 

The  following  observations  are  based  on 
personal  experience  in  Winston-Salem’s  Arts 
Council.  They  may  not  necessarily  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  other  coimcils.  In  time,  we  in 
Winston-Salem  may  change  these  even  fur¬ 
ther. 

Artistic  Decisions — the  coimcil  should  not 
make  artistic  or  creative  decisions  for  their 
groups  imless  requested. 

Volunteer  Assignments  —  member  groups 
often  request  volunteers  from  the  council  to 
help  with  their  various  projects.  This  is  the 
hai^est  request  to  fulfill.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  plan  volimteer  assignments  in  advance; 
last  minute  phoning  is  the  result.  Elfforts  are 
being  made  this  year  to  set  up  a  central  vol¬ 
unteer  pool  from  which  the  member  groups 
can  draw.  In  the  meantime  they  fill  their 
own  assignments. 

Publicity — most  of  our  member  groups  do 
their  own  publicity.  The  council  has  a  pub¬ 
licity  chairman  who  handles  all  council  stories 
as  well  as  those  projects  which  involve  the 
coordinated  efforts  of  two  or  more  member 
groups.  It  might  be  more  effective  to  clear 
all  member  groups  publicity  through  the 
council  publicity  chairman  but  this  is  very 
difficult  to  carry  out  in  a  practical  way  and 
probably  should  not  be  attempted. 

Budgeting  and  Finance  —  If  your  council 
does  not  include  fund-raising  in  its  opera¬ 
tions,  then  you  will  have  very  little  to  say 
about  member  group  finances.  Those  coun¬ 
cils  that  do  raise  money  for  their  groups  usu¬ 
ally  write  in  their  by-laws  specific  controb 
concerning  member  groups  finances.  Member 
groups  of  the  Winston-Salem  council  must 
make  their  books  available  upon  request  to 
Council  officiab;  must  keep  regular  books  of 
account  and  have  an  annual  audit;  must  ac¬ 
cept  the  allotment  of  funds  made  by  the 
Council  and  conform  budgeb  to  allotments; 
must  not  undertake  any  fimd  rabing  opera¬ 
tion  without  specific  permission  from  the 
Council;  must  cooperate  with  the  Council  in 
every  way  during  the  annual  fund  drive. 

In  actual  practice  the  Council  director 
works  very  closely  with  the  member  group 
budgeb  during  the  year,  particularly  with 
those  groups  receiving  council  funds.  As  the 
groups  develop  and  hire  their  own  full  time 
managers,  the  working  relationship  is  natur¬ 
ally  not  as  close. 

In  all  instances  mentioned  above  it  is  vitally 
important  that  the  council  uses  great  bet  and 
undersbnding  in  dealing  with  the  groups. 
Finances  are  understandably  a  very  sensitive 
area. 

Membership  Campaign  Techniques  —  The 
Winston-Salem  Council,  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  advbes  the  member  groups  on  their 
membership  campaigns.  Publicity  and  pro¬ 
motion  campaigns  are  mapped  out  and  the 
campaign  structure  set  up.  Once  again  the 
advice  should  be  given  tactfully. 

Overall  Program  Development — This  b  the 
Coimcil’s  main  field  of  initiative.  Programs 
involving  two  or  more  groups  are  generally 
supervised  by  the  council  as  a  neutral  party. 
The  symphony  and  opera  group  combined  to 
produce  an  opera  this  year.  Negotiations  were 
carried  out  by  the  Council. 

Clerical  Service — The  council  office  equip¬ 
ment  and  staff  b  available  at  all  times  to  the 


member  groups.  Notices  and  mailings  are  run 
off  on  mimeograph,  addressograph,  or  dupli¬ 
cator  machines  as  the  case  may  be.  For  larger 
nms,  a  small  cost  charge  is  assessed  to  the 
group.  It  is  expected  that  the  groups  address 
their  own  envelopes. 

Alts  Council  Services  to  Member  Groups 

Speaker;  Eldon  Winkler,  Executive  Director, 
St.  Paul  Council  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  St.  Paul  Arb  Council  will  begin  ib  first 
full  year  of  service  to  member  groups  this 
coming  fall. 

Ib  major  activity  for  the  season  will  be  the 
sponsorsnip  of  a  “Creative  Living  Program”. 
Thb  will  involve  six  or  seven  evenb  during 
the  season.  Different  member  organizations 
will  serve  as  hosb.  Wherever  possible  the 
program  will  be  built  around  an  event  already 
scheduled  by  the  host  organization.  For 
example,  the  October  program  will  probably 
involve  a  series  of  lectures  and  paneb  on 
opera  just  before  the  local  opera  production. 
In  December  the  program  will  be  tied  in 
with  a  gallery  exhibit. 

The  series  will  be  climaxed  in  the  spring 
by  a  fair  or  exposition,  sponsored  by  the 
Council,  having  as  ib  theme,  “Creative  Living 
in  St.  Paul.” 

Federated  Fund  Raising  For  the  Arts 

Speaker:  Leslie  C.  White,  Director,  Fine  Arts 
Fund,  Cincinnati 

Since  1949  the  United  Fine  Arb  Fund  of 
Cincinnati  has  raised  over  $2,340,000  for  ib 
four  institutions:  The  Cincinnati  Symphony, 
The  Taft  Museum,  the  Summer  Opera  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum. 

The  drive  has  averaged  approximately 
$300,000  each  year  from  around  10,000  con¬ 
tributors.  It  is  held  in  the  first  three  weeks 
of  May. 

The  general  chairman  is  appointed  by  Sep¬ 
tember  1st  along  with  a  vice  chairman.  Five 
committees  are  set  up  with  their  chairman: 
Budget,  Publicity,  Campaign,  Executive,  and 
Special  Evenb. 

The  Special  Evenb  Committee  is  a  fairly 
recent  addition  which  devbes  a  series  of  free 
evenb  for  contributors  to  the  fund.  This 
included  open  rehearsab  of  the  symphony,  six 
chamber  music  concerts  and  is  climaxed  by 
a  party  for  special  gift  contributors  held  two 
days  before  the  campaign  kickoff.  This  event 
includes  symphonic  selections  with  an  or¬ 
chestra  of  40,  operatic  arias  with  New  York 
soloisb  ...  all  held  in  the  Cincinnati  Gal¬ 
lery.  Almost  everything  is  contributed  for 
the  occasion. 

The  campaign  b  divided  into  several  divi¬ 
sions;  Residential,  Special  Gifb  (Business  and 
Individuals),  Gener^  Business,  Professional, 
Metropolitan  South,  and  Metropolitan  North. 

For  the  Residential  Division,  the  city  is 
divided  into  five  general  areas  and  these,  in 
turn,  divided  into  a  total  of  65  communities. 
Each  community  chairman  is  responsible  for 
getting  10  captains  who  in  turn  get  10  work¬ 
ers. 

A  total  of  1350  workers  volunteered  their 
services  for  this  year’s  campaign.  The  goal 
was  $327,700.  Speci2d  Gifb  quota  was  $125,000. 
In  former  years  a  kickoff  luncheon  was  held 
which  cost  the  worker  $1.50.  This  year  it  was 
dropped  in  favor  of  a  tea.  Weekly  report 
luncheons  are  held. 


Setting  Up  An  Arts  Council  Budget 

Ralph  Burgard,  Executive  Secretary,  Winston- 
Salem  Arts  Council 

In  setting  up  an  arb  council  budget  some 
of  these  suggestions  might  prove  helpful:  (1) 

It  b  very  convenient  if  the  council  and  all 
ib  member  groups  have  the  same  fiscal  year. 

In  Winston-Salem  the  fiscal  year  closes  on 
June  30.  (2)  If  possible,  the  council  and 

member  groups  should  use  the  same  budget 
form.  (3)  The  gross  figures  (income  and 
expense)  should  be  used  for  any  fund  raising 
projeeb.  (4)  Three  columns  should  always 
be  used: 

Actual  Budgeted  To  date 

54-55  55-56  6-15-56 

(5)  Earned  income  and  arb  council  alloca¬ 
tions  should  always  be  kept  separate  in  the 
member  groups  budgeb.  (6)  The  most  vit^^ 
point  of  any  arb  council  budget  which 
get  an  increasing  amount  of  attention,  per¬ 
haps,  is  the  question  of  pro-rating  overhead 
expenses  incurred  by  the  council,  among  the 
member  groups. 

Approximately  50%  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Council’s  budget  goes  into  direct  allocations  to 
member  groups.  Out  of  the  remaining  50%  , 
at  least  half  of  the  expense  items  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  directly  to  maintaining  services — re¬ 
hearsal  rooms,  clerical  services,  fund  raising, 
etc. 

Just  how  this  sum  might  be  pro-rated  to 
the  member  groups  is  a  delicate  question 
which  we  are  still  studying.  Louisville  al¬ 
locates  a  portion  of  the  overhead  expense  to 
each  group  according  to  the  size  of  their 
budget.  We  are  certain  we  can  work  out  this 
problem  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  members. 


Relations  Between  o  Council  Budget 
Committee  ond  the  Member  Groups 

Speaker:  James  H.  Styers,  Vice-Preside 
Winston-Salem  Arts  Council 


The  following  points  should  be  kept  in  mind 
if  harmonious  relations  are  to  be  kept  between 
the  Budget  committee  and  the  groups  who 
are  receiving  money  from  the  council: 

1.  The  Budget  Committee  should  work  all 
year.  It  should  hold  periodic  sessions  with 
the  groups  to  review  their  budgeb  and  see 
how  they’re  getting  along.  These  sessions  keep 
the  Budget  Committee  members  up  to  date 
on  the  problems  faced  by  the  groups  so  no 
shocks  crop  up  at  the  final  session  when  next 
year’s  allocations  are  to  be  determined.  Be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  need  to  make  commitmenb 
at  these  interim  sessions,  the  atmosphere  is 
more  relaxed  and  the  groups  are  more  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  Council  and  the  Budget  Com¬ 
mittee  in  turn.  In  addition  they  serve  as  a 
spur  to  the  member  groups  to  keep  up  to 
date  on  their  own  problems. 

2.  The  Budget  Committee  should,  if  any¬ 
thing,  lean  over  backward  to  keep  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  attitude  toward  member  group  prob¬ 
lems. 


3.  It  must  build  good  faith  with  the  groups. 
One  group  found  this  year  that  in  changing 
their  fiscal  year  to  conform  with  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  they  would  incur  an  anticipated  deficit 
of  $500  which  they  felt  could  be  temporarily 
taken  care  of  by  series  ticket  money  coming 
in  for  next  season.  The  Budget  Committee 
wanted  the  group  to  start  the  year  with  a 
clean  slate  and  voted  the  $500  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

4.  The  committee  should  always  keep  in 
mind  what  the  member  groups  might  be  able 
to  do  on  their  own,  if  they  did  not  belong  to 
the  Council. 
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Fund  Raising  Councils 

Speaker:  Richard  H.  Wangerin,  Executive 

Director,  Louisville  Fund 

The  Louisville  Fund  is  primarily  a  fund¬ 
raising  operation.  It  is  not  specificsdly  set  up 
for  extensive  coordination  of  activities  among 
the  arts  groups.  Seven  participating  member 
groups  received  during  1956  a  total  of  $114,500 
(including  pro-rated  Fund  office  expense). 
Five  other  non -participating  member  groups 
complete  the  membership  roster;  these  latter 
five  do  not  receive  money  from  the  annual 
fund  drive. 

Despite  its  primary  status  as  a  fund-raising 
organization,  the  Budget  Committee  of  the 
Louisville  Fund  sometimes  makes  suggestions 
to  the  member  groups  which  vitally  affect 
their  administrative  policies. 

The  Children’s  Theatre  had  a  sold-out  sea¬ 
son.  The  Budget  Committee  suggested  adding 
^nother  performance  to  the  series  which 
voved  highly  successful.  The  Opera  Associa- 
Ron  was  having  trouble  getting  people  to  turn 
out  for  the  first  night  of  a  three  night  per¬ 
formance.  It  was  suggested  that  special  tick¬ 
ets  be  sold  to  high  school  students  for  the 
first  night.  This  also  turned  out  successfully. 

In  both  of  these  instances  the  member 
groups  were  not  in  any  way  obligated  to 
follow  the  suggestions.  At  the  same  t:me,  the 
fact  that  the  two  groups  were  receiving  money 
from  the  Fund  induced  them  to  examine  the 
suggestions  thoroughly  to  determine  if  they 
had  merit.  The  fact  that  they  did  proved 
beneficial  to  everyone. 

In  addition  the  Fund  office  is  open  all  year 
to  provide  promotion  advice  and  counsel  if 
needed. 

The  office  also  does  some  coordination  work 
in  the  case  of  joint  productions  among  groups. 
In  a  recent  op>era  production  involving  the 
arts  association,  the  symphony,  and  opera 
group,  some  of  the  administrative  work  was 
done  by  the  office. 

^In  another  instance  one  member  group  had 
Ween  slipping  in  recent  years  in  activity,  mem¬ 
bership  and  public  support.  The  Fund  or¬ 
ganized  a  survey  committee  to  investigate  4 
or  5  other  organizations  in  the  city  engaged 
in  the  same  arts  field  to  compare  with  the 
member  organization.  After  thorough  study, 
the  committee  recommended  that  the  fund 
allotment  to  the  member  organization  be  dis¬ 
continued  on  the  grounds  that  the  group  was 
not  doing  its  job  at  that  time  and  the  com¬ 
munity  was  not  supporting  its  activities. 


Arts  Council  Service  to  the 
Community  at  Large 

IVIrs.  J.  A.  IVIcGeer, 

Community  Arts  Council,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

In  a  recent  speech  the  manager  of  one  of 
our  public  utilities  said,  “Nothing  could  be 
more  important  in  combating  the  social  dis¬ 
integration  of  our  times  than  getting  the  in¬ 
dividual  adjusted  to  his  community  through 
the  arts  and  other  cultural  activities.” 

In  Vancouver  I  can  say  without  reservation 
that  the  Community  Arts  Council  has  been  a 
great  force  in  increasing  and  broadening  the 
opportunities  for  its  citizens  to  participate  in 
these  cultural  activities. 

In  1945  the  Junior  League,  one  of  those 
unique  organizations  which  finds  itself  each 
year  with  money  to  spend,  decided  to  take  a 
decisive  step  in  co-ordinating  the  then  exist¬ 
ing  haphazard  cultural  groups  which  were 
unknown  and  unrelated  to  each  other.  They 
called  in  Virginia  Lee  Comer,  Consultant  on 
Community  Cultural  Activities  to  the  Junior 
Leagues  of  America  Incorporated.  Miss 
Comer  organized  a  survey  and  prepared  a  200- 


page  report  called  “The  Arts  and  Our  Town” 
which  described  in  detail  fifty-three  different 
spontaneous  groups  in  our  commimity  which 
had  been  organiz^  for  the  promotion  of  vari¬ 
ous  artistic  functions — musical  and  drama 
groups,  literary  clubs,  church  societies,  etc. 
They  showed  a  lack  of  relationship  and  cer¬ 
tain  over-lapping  which  pointed  to  the  most 
important  need  for  a  coordinating  body  to 
integrate  them  and  serve  as  a  clearing  house 
of  information,  suggestions,  and  practical  help. 

At  an  open  meeting  on  May  31,  1946,  the 
survey  was  given  public  mandate  and  the 
Community  Arts  Coimcil  of  Vancouver  was 
formed. 

On  two  successive  visits  Miss  Comer  an¬ 
alyzed  the  program  of  the  organization  and 
made  further  recommendations  for  its  effec¬ 
tive  operation  and  development. 

The  Community  Arts  Coimcil  of  Vancouver 
is  a  group  of  people  who  have  a  variety  of 
leisure  time  activities.  There  are  18,000  peo¬ 
ple  either  directly  or  indirectly  associated 
with  the  council  who  represent  many  strata 
of  our  community  life.  There  are  sixty-eight 
members  on  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the 
present  time  with  one-third  newly  appointed 
each  year.  These  members  are  not  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  any  affiliated  group,  but  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  knowledgeable  in  arts  groups  but 
are  too  busy  to  work  in  them.  Since  one-third 
of  the  Board  is  newly  appointed  each  year, 
this  set-up  insures  fresh  thinking  and  that 
continuity  of  experience  will  not  be  lost. 

Although  the  original  leaders  had  few  clear- 
cut  ideas  on  the  course  they  should  follow, 
they  realized  that  the  function  of  the  Council 
was  a  little  like  that  of  a  catalyst  in  a  chemical 
reaction  ...  it  was  to  enter  and  speed  up 
a  reaction  but  not  to  become  a  part  of  the  new 
substance. 

To  be  effective,  an  Arts  Council  needs  mem¬ 
bership  in  all  arts  groups. 

Last  year  thirteen  different  groups  used  our 
Council  offices  for  150  meetings. 

To  be  effective,  an  arts  council  also  needs 
the  recognition  of  the  public  as  well  as  its 
financial  support.  It  must  be  known  to  the 
public  and  understood  as  to  function  in  order 
to  fulfill  its  task  of  cordination,  stimulation, 
and  elimination  of  over-lapping  in  the  arts. 

A  coordinating  body  which  exists  primarily 
to  serve  the  programs  of  its  member  groups 
is  among  the  most  difficult  to  interpret.  Dem¬ 
onstration  seemed  to  be  the  answer  for  us, 
and  so  to  start  from,  the  beginning,  I  will 
mention  briefly  some  of  the  projects  of  the 
last  ten  years  which  relate  specifically  to  co¬ 
ordinated  community  plans. 

The  monthly  News  Calendar  started  in  1948 
was  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  ones 
For  a  decade  it  has  fulfilled  its  objectives  as  a 
community  service  by  publishing  the  activities 
of  member  groups,  presenting  articles  of  gen¬ 
eral  reader-interest  by  well  known  people  and 
professionals  in  the  field  of  art,  presenting 
Arts  Council  policies  and  projects,  and  by 
listing  arts  events  for  each  day  of  the  month. 
The  circulation  is  between  1,200  and  1,300 
for  ten  months  of  the  year. 

Arts  in  Our  Town  in  1949  was  a  month-long 
festival  featuring  all  the  graphic  arts  and 
crafts  in  the  Vancover  Art  Gallery.  Store 
windows  were  filled  with  examples  of  our 
crafts  and  art;  the  daily  press  devoted  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars  worth  of  free  space  to  pointing 
out  the  achievements  of  various  Vancouver 
organizations  and  individuals. 

Design  for  Living  in  1949  was  an  exhibit  of 
architecture  and  home  furnishings,  ceramics, 
glass,  metal  work,  and  textiles  made  by 
British  Columbia  people  and  drew  the  largest 
crowd  on  record  to  the  Art  Gallery  (14,000  in 
three  weeks).  Designs  were  sold  to  manu¬ 
facturers  for  reproduction,  and  it  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  National  Trade  Committee 
on  Industrial  Design  and  led  to  the  Council 


pursuading  this  Committee  to  institute  a 
national  competition  for  better  designed 
furniture. 

In  the  matter  of  town  planning,  one  of  our 
Board  members  sits  on  the  Town  Planning 
Conunission.  The  civic  center  is  the  main  ob¬ 
jective  of  our  Civic  Arts  Committee  which 
was  set  up  at  the  time  of  our  active  campaign 
in  1953<  to  get  the  law  passed  to  build  an 
auditorium.  This  month  the  final  plans  for  the 
large  auditorium  will  be  ready  to  put  out  for 
tender. 

Also  in  1949  CAC  donated  the  money  to 
start  a  Chamber  Music  Society,  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  organization  which  now  gives  four 
concerts  a  year — presenting  world  famous 
ensembles  as  well  as  our  own  local  artists. 

In  1950  the  First  Symposium  of  Canadian 
Contemporary  Music  was  a  four-day  chamber 
music,  choral  and  symphonic  presentation  of 
Canadian  works.  This  was  hailed  by  Time 
Magazine  as  a  real  example  of  leadership  in 
bringing  Canadian  music  to  the  city’s  atten¬ 
tion.  It  was  also  mentioned  in  the  Massey 
Reijort  as  an  artistic  success  and  the  most 
encouraging  event  in  the  history  of  musical 
composition  in  Canada. 

Also  in  the  field  of  music  was  the  Panorama 
of  Music  sponsored  for  two  successive  years 
in  which  local  groups  presented  their  mem¬ 
bers  at  evening  concerts  of  choral,  vocal,  and 
instrumental  music. 

Work  in  the  field  of  drama  has  been  a 
thriving  activity  of  the  CAC.  Since  1949  we 
have  sponsored  a  Greater  Vancouver  and 
Lower  Mainland  One  Act  Play  Festival  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  This  was  sparked  by  a  One  Act  Play 
Competition,  for  here  the  winner  had  the 
opportunity  of  having  his  play  produced.  The 
Festival  which  runs  for  a  week  has  shown 
remarkable  progress  through  the  years.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Festival 
this  year,  the  Drama  Committee  which  had 
handled  this  project  felt  that  the  Festival 
would  be  able  to  operate  independently.  This 
is  a  good  example  of  the  way  we  function — 
best  likened  to  the  catalyst  in  a  chemical  re¬ 
action.  We  enter  into  a  project  and  speed 
it  along,  but  we  do  not  become  a  part  of  it. 

In  1949  also,  the  CAC  gave  a  grant  to  in¬ 
stitute  the  Community  Children’s  Theater, 
and  in  the  children’s  field  set  up  at  various 
children’s  agencies  a  program  of  creative 
dance,  art,  music,  and  literature. 

For  the  past  five  years,  the  Council  has  of¬ 
fered  cash  prizes  for  poetry  and  short  stories 
in  addition  to  the  one  act  play  competitions 
to  encourage  creative  writing. 

In  connection  with  the  original  plays 
Theater  Night  was  organized  where  experi¬ 
mental  productions  are  given  in  the  Frederick 
Wood  Experimental  Theater  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  British  Coliunbia.  With  a 
view  to  raising  the  standards,  a  critical  work¬ 
shop  which  would  give  assistance  to  writers 
was  set  to  follow  the  productions.  Elxperts  in 
the  field  of  writing  gave  assistance  to  the 
playrights. 

We  inaugurated  a  course  in  writing  plays 
taught  by  one  of  our  leading  directors,  and 
last  January  a  writing  conference  at  U.B.C. 
was  sponsored  by  the  Council  which  gave 
stimulus  to  prospective  and  would-be 
writers.  Well-known  Canadian  authors  took 
part  in  panel  discussions  under  the  general 
theme  “How  Does  A  Writer  Reach  His 
Audience?” 

Probably  the  major  undertaking  in  the 
literary  field  was  Book  Week  of  November 
1952,  when  the  CAC  was  instrumental  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  whole  community  conscious  of  Canadian 
authors  by  enlisting  the  support  of  authors, 
dealers,  publicity  agents,  and  store  keepers 
to  arouse  interest  in  Canadian  books.  Young 
Canada  Book  Week  is  an  annual  event  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Council. 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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ARTS  COUNCILS— 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

Our  present  and  future  projects  in  this  serv¬ 
ice  to  a  commimity  at  large  are  in  the  best 
traditions  of  a  pathfinder. 

Of  prime  importance  among  these  projects 
is  the  implementation  of  a  Canada  Council 
which  has  been  an  issue  since  1951.  Following 
the  publishing  of  the  Massey  Report,  the  CAC 
sponsored  a  public  meeting  with  speakers 
who  were  actively  concerned  with  music, 
drama,  literature,  and  the  visual  arts. 

In  1954  we  organized  another  public  meeting 
which  resulted  in  a  resolution  being  sent  to 
our  federal  government  asking  that  the  matter 
be  dealt  with  during  the  coming  session.  In 
addition  to  the  resolution,  letters  were  sent  to 
fifty  local  organizations  suggesting  that  a 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Prime  Minister  en¬ 
closing  a  reprint  of  an  article  in  the  “Queen’s 
Quarterly”  by  Dean  Geoffrey  Andrew  entitled 
“A  Canada  (Council,  A  National  Necessity”. 

Letters  were  followed  by  phone  calls  urging 
that  further  resolutions  go  to  Ottawa.  Council 
members  enclosed  an  extra  card  in  their 
Christmas  greetings  which  read  “One  of  the 
happiest  prospects  for  a  Happy  New  Year  is 
the  Prime  Minister’s  assurance  that  a  Canada 
Council  will  be  considered.  Sign  the  attached 
card  and  send  it  to  your  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.” 

CAC  has  worked  long  towards  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  Canada  Council,  a  recognized 
need  in  a  country  such  as  ours  with  slowly 
developing  cultural  resources,  wide  spread 
population,  and  geographical  problems. 

After  efforts  to  stimulate  interest  on  both 
local  and  national  levels  through  letters  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  senators,  and  many  national 
organizations,  the  possibility  has  been  ex¬ 
plored  of  having  a  brochure  printed  in  French 
for  further  distribution  in  Eastern  Canada. 
The  responses  have  been  positive  and  reward¬ 
ing.  Resolutions  have  been  forwarded  to  Ot¬ 
tawa  from  many  organizations;  individuals 
have  sent  letters  of  support,  and  we  feel  that 
general  public  awareness  has  increased. 

I  have  just  come  from  the  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  of  Canadian  Adult  Education.  It  was 
highly  successful  and  resulted  in  further 
resolutions  going  to  the  government. 

Another  project  which  involves  requests  for 
government  support  is  CAC’s  effort  to  have 
established  a  School  of  Music  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  British  Columbia. 

In  1955  a  group  of  informed  and  interested 
people,  headed  by  a  chairman  appointed  from 
the  Council  and  working  in  cooperation  with 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  University 
drafted  a  resolution  which  was  signed  by  1,500 
people  and  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of 
Education  urging  that  this  school  be  estab¬ 
lished.  We  believe  that  this  project  will  be 
successful. 

These  two  projects  show  our  CAC  function¬ 
ing  at  its  best — that  is,  as  a  neutral  body  ready 
to  rally  needed  action  for  the  promotion  of 
the  arts.  Other  government  activities  include 
helping  get  the  discriminatory  amusement  tax 
lift^  from  productions  of  non-profit  or¬ 
ganizations. 

For  more  than  a  year  now  the  Council  has 
carried  on  an  Artists  for  Schools  program 
which  presents  artists  in  the  fields  of  music, 
poetry,  literature,  and  drama  in  the  high 
schools  of  Greater  Vancouver. 

A  project  of  some  magnitude  for  the  future 
is  the  Society  (Inc.)  for  Organizing  a  Festival 
of  the  Arts  for  Vancouver’s  Centenary  in 
1958.  The  New  Auditorium,  we  hope,  is  to  be 
one  of  the  sites  which  will  be  used  to  present 
world  famous  people.  The  Council  is  holding  a 
sum  of  money  in  tnist  as  a  preliminary  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  considerable  funds  which  will 
be  necessary. 


The  coordinating  and  promotion  of  British 
Columbia  crafts  has  always  been  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  to  the  Coimcil.  This  past  month  we 
sponsored  a  designer -craftsman  Trade  Fair 
at  the  Vancouver  Art  Gallery  for  two  days 
displaying  our  weaving,  ceramics,  and  jewelry 
of  copper  and  silver.  It  apparently  was  very 
successful. 

In  connection  with  crafts,  the  Council  has 
long  range  plans  to  (1)  issue  a  brochure  on 
British  Columbia  crafts;  (2)  set  up  a  coopera¬ 
tive  supply  depot  where  small  operators  could 
buy  at  wholesale  rates;  (3)  operate  a  resource 
file  on  crafts  for  use  as  a  basic  service  for 
potential  buyers;  and  (4)  prepare  a  survey 
and  listing  of  all  available  courses  in  crafts. 

We  made  application  ot  the  Koerner  Foun¬ 
dation  for  a  grant-in-aid,  and  I  have  just  been 
informed  that  $3,000.00  has  been  granted 
specifically  for  our  crafts  program  and  for 
artists  in  the  schools. 

Perhaps  this  gives  you  some  idea  of  the 
services  which  the  Community  Arts  Council 
(CAC)  of  Vancouver  has  rendered  over  a 
period  of  ten  years,  services  which  were 
recognized  in  1954  by  a  national  awards  made 
by  the  Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  most  outstanding  contribution  to 
Adult  Education  in  Canada. 


A.  S.  0.  L.  LAUNCHES 
DRIVE  FOR  FUNDS— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

story  of  most  orchestras  as  they  develop  from 
small  to  larger  operations. 

At  the  outset.  League  finances  were  shoul¬ 
dered  largely  by  a  few  individuals — first  by 
Miss  Therese  Shier,  who  served  as  the  editor 
of  the  League’s  first  publication.  In  1950,  the 
League’s  first  angel,  who  still  insists  on  re¬ 
maining  anonymous,  made  a  substantial  gift 
so  a  national  headquarters  could  be  estab¬ 
lished.  For  a  time,  it  was  possible  for  the 
League’s  executive  secretary  to  aid  through 
personally  providing  office  space  and  defer¬ 
ring  salary  payments.  Other  individuals  made 
modest  contributions  from  time  to  time. 

Then  came  a  crisis — the  absolute  necessity 
of  renting  office  space,  and  members  of  the 
1954-55  board  of  directors  met  the  crisis  by 
individually  contributing  nearly  $1,000  for  of¬ 
fice  space. 

The  League  membership  continued  to  call 
for  more  League  services.  Membership  and 
basic  income  increased — but  not  as  rapidly 
as  did  the  expenses  of  operations. 

The  Board  of  Directors  sought  plans  for 
developing  regular  revenue — in  addition  to 
basic  dues,  and  in  August,  1955,  the  League 
Merchandising  Project  (sale  of  Christmas 
cards)  was  initiated.  The  project  has  poten¬ 
tials,  but  will  take  time  to  develop  into  a  sub¬ 
stantial  revenue  producing  venture. 

As  the  Board  of  Directors  met  in  Providence 
on  June  13  for  the  first  of  a  series  of  board 
meetings  to  be  held  during  the  Convention, 
the  first  order  of  business  was  action  on 
League  basic  financing. 

Summarizing  the  situation  for  the  board, 
John  Eldwards,  League  President  and  Manager 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  stated — “Either 
we  find  a  way  to  meet  costs  of  additional  staff 
and  overhead  expenses  if  the  League  is  to 
carry  on  the  kind  of  program  the  member¬ 
ship  is  demanding,  or  we  frankly  admit  to 
ourselves  and  the  membership  that  our  work 
and  services  must  be  cut  down.” 

General  discussion  within  the  board  quickly 
indicated  that  no  one  favored  reduction  in 
League  activities  and  services.  A  committee 
was  appointed,  Ralph  Black,  Chairman,  to 
bring  in  a  rep)ort  and  specific  program  in  24 
hours. 


When  the  board  convened  on  Thursday, 

June  14,  twenty-four  hours  later,  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  was  simple,  brief,  and  straight¬ 
forward: 

“We  find  the  League  will  need  approxi- 
merely  $10,000  more  during  1956-57  than  we 
can  reasonably  expect  to  receive  from  our 
basic  dues,  etc.  By  certain  adjustments,  we 
feel  we  can  develop  $2,500.00  of  that  total. 

The  other  $7,500.00  will  have  to  come  in  new 
revenue,  and  we  propose  an  annual  Mainte¬ 
nance  Fund  Campaign  for  the  League. 

“Furthermore,  we  propose  it  be  started 
here  and  now  within  the  board.” 

The  board  approved  the  plan. 

Slips  of  yellow  scrap  paper  were  distributed 
the  length  of  the  table  and  immediately  re¬ 
turned  to  the  chmrman.  Within  five  minutes, 
a  sum  totalling  $1,335.00  had  been  pledged  by 
members  of  the  Board  of  the  ASOL  to  the 
League’s  First  Maintenance  Fund  Campaign. 

Saturday  morning,  June  16,  the  board  suj^^ 
mitted  the  needs  and  plan  to  the  genei^PIr 
membership  at  the  League  Annual  Meeting. 

The  membership  voted  adoption  of  the  plan. 

Pledge  cards  were  quickly  distributed  and 
immediately  collected.  The  membership,  just 
as  had  the  board,  took  individual  action  and 
within  10  minutes  a  total  of  $3,565.00  (includ¬ 
ing  the  board  members’  pledges)  towards  the 
1956-57  goal  of  $7,500.00  had  been  raised. 

Contributions  received  by  mail  since  the 
Convention,  plus  pledges  made  at  the  Western 
Conference,  bring  the  total  as  of  August  1, 

1956,  to  $3,815.00. 

Ralph  Black  will  continue  as  chairman  of 
the  campaign  committee  and  all  League  mem¬ 
bers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  the  Mainte¬ 
nance  Fund  and  to  obtain  contributions  from 
individuals  they  know  to  be  interested  in 
symphony  orchestra  work  at  the  national 
level. 

Contributions  to  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League  may  be  deducted  from  v 
income  tax  of  donors,  according  to  a  ruli^PM  ' 
given  the  League  March  18,  1954,  by  the  U.  ^ 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  i 

(Pledge  form  printed  on  page  16.) 

Persons  having  worked  closely  with  the 
League  for  years  interpret  the  wonderful 
response  from  the  membership  to  the  League’s 
regular  need  for  increased  annual  basic  funds 
as  proof  that  the  League  now  exists  as  a 
recognized,  valuable  institution  in  the  lives 
and  work  of  the  symphony  orchestras  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  As  one  officer  expressed 
it,  “The  future  of  the  ASOL  is  now  assured, 
which  means  it  has  ein  even  greater  respon¬ 
sibility  for  expanded  services  to  its  member¬ 
ship.” 


New  A.S.O.L.  Board 
Members  Take  Office 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  League  wel¬ 
comes  nine  new  members  who  were  elected 
at  the  Providence  convention  and  Western 
conference.  Harold  Scott,  Conductor,  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Symphony  became  a  Vice- 
President  of  Ae  Board  as  did  new  member 
R.  H.  Wangerin,  Manager,  Louisville  Phil¬ 
harmonic. 

Other  new  members  are:  C.  M.  Carroll, 
Manager,  Savannah  Symphony;  Stanley  Cum¬ 
mings,  President,  Monterey  County  Sym¬ 
phony;  Charles  Gigante,  Conductor,  Tri-City 
Symphony;  Iden  Kerney,  President,  Norwalk 
Symphony;  Rhodes  Lewis,  Conductor,  Grande 
Ronde  Symphony;  Gibson  Morrissey,  Conduc¬ 
tor,  Roanoke  Symphony;  Robert  Phillips. 
Manager,  Vancouver  Symphony,  and  Douglas 
Richards,  Manager,  Beaumont  Symphony. 
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PLANNING  A  TICKET  CAMPAIGN— 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

and  assistant  music  supervisor  to  act  as  divi¬ 
sion  chairmen? 

Answer:  Just  call  and  tell  them  you  want 
them  to  asume  that  responsibility. 

The  school  division  is  composed  of  five 
captains  and  five  teams  and  assumes  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  eighty  (80)  schools.  Last  year 
there  were  ten  (10)  teams  in  the  school  divi¬ 
sion.  A  member  of  the  Women’s  Association 
acts  as  Captain  and  sets  up  a  special  team  for 
parochial  schools.  Contacts  are  made  prin¬ 
cipally  by  telephone. 

Question  from  Floor:  How  are  prospects 
assigned  to  workers? 

Answer:  The  Co-Chairman  makes  up  the 
lists.  At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  Chairmen  and  the  Captains  go  through 
available  lists.  Each  Captain  gets  her  own 
^am.  Workers  are  given  NO  prospect  lists; 
ley  furnish  their  own  prospects. 

Most  important  facts  to  be  furnished  work¬ 
ers  are:  dates  of  drive,  names  of  General 
Chairman  and  Co-Chairman,  office  address, 
kit  content  list,  prices  of  tickets,  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  further  information,  methods  of  handling 
payments,  instruction  to  carefully  note  when 
office  should  “bill”  purchaser  if  ticket  is  pur¬ 
chased  on  a  down-payment  plan,  and  a  list 
of  stores  which  will  add  ticket  purchases  to 
customers’  store  accounts. 

When  a  ticket  is  charged  to  a  store  account, 
the  worker  makes  proper  notation  on  pur¬ 
chaser’s  card,  notifies  the  symphony  office  of 
the  charge,  and  the  symphony  office  notifies 
the  proper  store.  If  payment  for  the  ticket  is 
made  in  full,  the  worker  tears  off  the  card 
stub  and  gives  it  to  purchaser  as  a  receipt.  If 
full  payment  is  not  made  at  time  of  purchase, 
the  stub  is  not  torn  off  but  is  returned  to  the 
symphony  office. 

If  purchase  is  charged  to  a  store  account,  a 
duplicate  charge  slip  is  made  out.  These 
■charge  stubs  are  held  at  the  symphony  office 
Bntil  the  end  of  the  drive,  then  are  listed  and 
^ken  to  the  respective  store  credit  managers. 
No  sales  tax  is  charged.  Some  stores  give  a 
check  covering  total  ticket  charges  at  once — 
some  after  payment  for  tickets  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  store.  To  date  no  store  has  had 
any  loss  by  default.  Stores  are  cooperative  in 
this  phase  of  the  ticket  campaign  because  of 
publicity  for  the  store  and  as  a  public  service. 
Ticket  drive  was  February  25th  to  March  9th. 
No  reports  are  required  until  drive  has  ended. 

The  full-page-spread  publicity  used  in  the 
Fall  for  ticket  clean-up  work  is  contributed  by 
business  firms.  Expenses  for  ticket  drive  are 
principally  for:  1.  Postage;  2.  Brochures;  3. 
Envelopes. 

A  total  of  $1,600  is  budgeted  for  ticket  drive 
expenses  and  to  finance  campaign  expendi¬ 
tures  for  printing,  office  work  and  supplies, 
and  postage.  No  bonus  tickets  are  given  to 
workers.  One  year  a  prize  for  the  person  sell¬ 
ing  the  largest  number  of  tickets  was  awarded 
— ^but  this  was  found  to  be  inadvisable. 

Question  from  Floor:  Do  you  ever  extend 
ticket  drive? 

Answer:  Don’t  quit  selling — but  stop  the 
campaign  and  ask  that  kits  be  turned  in.  If  a 
worker  reports  that  for  some  legitimate  rea¬ 
son  she  has  been  imable  to  complete  contacts, 
she  will  be  permitted  to  hold  the  kit  until 
contacts  are  complete. 

Question:  What  percentage  of  your  tickets 
are  sold  during  the  ticket  drive? 

Answer:  At  the  present  time,  3,700  out  of 
4,600  seats  have  been  sold  for  next^season. 

The  Employees’  Club  ticket  plans  have  no 
connection  with  the  maintenance  fimd  drive. 
Employees’  Clubs  buy  or  aid  in  ticket  pur¬ 
chases — Employers  participate  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  fund  campaign. 


YOUTH  CONCERTS— 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

The  Elgin  (Illinois)  Civic  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  Douglas  Steensland,  conductor,  pre¬ 
sented  the  following  program  for  a  December 


Young  People’s  Concert: 

Donna  Diana  Overture _ von  Reznicek 

Pan  The  Piper  _  Kleinsinger 

(Narrator) 

Fugue  in  G  Minor  _ _ _  _  Bach 

Suite  on  Fiddler’s  Times _ _ _  McKay 

London  Again  Suite . .  Eric  Coates 

Concerto  for  Oboe  and  Strings  Cimerosa 


The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me  Leroy  Anderson 

A  Christmas  Festival . . Leroy  Anderson 

•  *•*** 

Arthur  Knecht,  cellist  in  the  Cinciimati 
Symphony  has  worked  narrated  biographies 
and  stories  into  the  music  played  by  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Symphony,  Thor  Johnson,  conductor, 
in  its  Young  People’s  Concert  series,  and 
these  biographies  have  become  a  regular  part 
of  a  program  in  the  series. 

****** 

From  Hartford,  Connecticut:  “Programs  for 
Young  People’s  concerts  by  the  Hartford 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Fritz  Mahler,  Music 
Director  and  Conductor,  will  feature  stories 
in  music  and  illustrations  of  the  various  in¬ 
struments  in  the  orchestra,  along  with  such 
well-known  numbers  at  “The  Worried  Drum¬ 
mer,”  “Peter  and  the  Wolf’,  “Trumpeter’s 
Lullaby”,  and  Copland’s  “Lincoln  Portrait”. 

For  one  concert  “by  special  arrangement, 
Mr.  Stuart  Hample,  New  York  cartoonist  and 
associate  of  A1  Capp,  appeared  to  illustrate 
selected  dances  from  Tchaikovsky’s  “Nut¬ 
cracker  Suite”.  With  the  aid  of  an  oversized 
drawing  board,  charcoal  and  paper,  Mr. 
Hample  did  his  illustrations  in  time  to  Fritz 
Mahler’s  baton.” 

****** 

The  pattern  for  programs  presented  es¬ 
pecially  for  children  by  The  Little  Orchestra 
Society,  Thomas  Scherman  conducting,  is: 
first,  a  period  devoted  to  “just  listening”;  then 
successive  periods  given  over  to  familiariza¬ 
tion  with  one  orchestra  instrument  after 
another;  third,  introduction  to  the  character¬ 
istics  of  a  given  composer;  and  finally,  a  “story 
in  music”.  The  latter  is  often  illustrated  by 
the  artist  Lisl  Weil  who  draws  her  visualiza¬ 
tions  of  the  music  to  the  music  on  huge  panels 
behind  the  audience. 

The  youthful  audience  participates  in  the 
concert  through  singing,  clapping,  and  whist¬ 
ling  in  rhythm  as  conductor  Thomas  Scher¬ 
man  directs.  In  the  case  of  Haydn’s  ‘Toy 
Symphony”,  the  children  play  along  with  the 
performers  on  toy  instruments.” 


A  sponsoring  supermarket  in  Elkhart,  In¬ 
diana,  did  the  newspaper  and  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Sunday  afternoon  Yoimg  People’s 
Concert  by  the  Elkhart  Symphony  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Zigmont  Gaska. 

One  whole  ad,  given  over  to  pictures  of  the 
orchestra  and  the  previous  young  audience, 
said:  “The  music  is  the  same  as  on  the  regular 
concerts,  but  with  themes  of  symphonies  and 
overtures.  An  opportunity  to  question  the 
guest  soloist  plus  brief,  interesting  comments 
on  the  music  to  be  played,  by  Elkhart’s  young 
Program  Hostess,  Miss  Catherine  Shamory — 
Audience  will  be  in  charge  of  adult  ushers — 
These  are  Young  Peoples  Concerts — adult  at¬ 
tendance  is  not  encouraged.” 


From  a  Plainfield,  (N.  J.)  newspaper.  “The 
second  ‘Concert  for  Young  People’  to  be 
presented  this  season  by  the  Plaiimeld  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
Junior  League  of  Plainfield. 

The  two  volimteer  groups  have  been  joining 
forces  since  1952  to  give  youngsters  a  chance 
to  hear,  in  person,  music  of  lasting  value,  and 
they  hope  the  concerts  help  stimulate  an  early 
interest  in  good  music. 

Planned  primarily  for  children  of  the  third 
through  eighth  grades,  the  concert  will  feature 
rhythms  of  different  countries,  different  eras, 
and  there  will  be  three  rhythmic  type  songs 
for  the  young  audience  to  sing. 

Children  will  be  invited  to  ask  questions  of 
orchestra  members  and  to  inspect  their  in- 
stnunents  after  the  program  is  over.  Dr. 
Arthur  Christmann,  conductor  of  the  Plain- 
field  Symphony,  will  be  on  the  podium  while 
narration  will  again  be  provided  by  Dabney 
T.  Waring  Jr.” 


From  the  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Symphony 
News — “At  the  present  time,  concerts  are  open 
only  to  children  in  the  sixth  grade  who  come 
in  classroom  units  from  35  Nashville  and  44 
Davidson  County  schools.  Two  performances 
of  the  concert  are  necessary  to  accommodate 
so  many  children  (more  than  2400  from  the 
county  alone.) 

The  lamentable  limitation  of  the  audience, 
a  financial  necessity,  is  compensated  in  part 
by  broadcasting  the  morning  concert  at  10 
a.  m.  over  radio  station  WSM.  School  prin¬ 
cipals  and  music  supervisors  are  informed  of 
this  service  so  children  unable  to  attend  con¬ 
certs  in  person  can  participate.  The  radio 
concert  last  year  had  a  reported  listening 
audience  of  over  6,000  children. 

That  sixth  graders  come  to  concerts  well- 
prepared  for  the  programs  is  largely  due  to 
the  excellence  of  the  Teaching  Manual  for 
Children’s  Concert  Series.  The  Manual  is  a 
beautifully  designed  booklet  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Gregory  Colson,  who  believes  there  is 
a  not-so-rough  equation  between  prepara¬ 
tion  for  and  enjoyment  derived  from  a  con¬ 
cert. 

Published  as  a  gift  by  a  local  printer,  the 
Manual  is  distributed  free  of  charge  to  the 
participating  schools  through  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Symphony  Guild.  It  is  written  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  teacher  with  little  or  no 
musical  background  can  use  it,  and  it  has 
received  the  support  of  the  Music  Department 
of  the  school  systems. 

The  Manual  includes  a  short  history  of 
the  lives  of  the  composers,  a  pronunciation 
table,  lists  of  available  recordings  and  refer¬ 
ence  books,  and  suggested  teaching  aids,  such 
as  films,  etc.  obtainable.  There  is  a  little 
note  to  the  children  on  concert  manners,  a 
sketch  of  the  conductor’s  life,  and,  of  course, 
the  programs  of  the  two  concerts.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  themes  of  the  music  to  be  played  are 
included.” — The  Nashville  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra.  Guy  Taylor,  Conductor. 


The  Grand  Rapids  “Herald”  also  gave  an 
entire  page  to  pictures  of  a  children’s  concert 
with  headlines  “MUSIC  TO  CATCH  YOUNG 
IMAGINATIONS — GR  Symphony  Will  Stage 
Special  Concerts  for  Children.” 

The  story  said  in  part:  “Some  6,000  fifth 
and  sixth  graders  from  public  and  non-pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  Grand  Rapids  will  see  and  hear 
a  real  Symphony  Orchestra,  many  of  them  for 
the  first  time,  Tuesday  afternoon  when  the 
Women’s  Committee  and  the  Junior  League 
sponsor  a  Children’s  Concert  in  the  Civic 
Auditorium. 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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WOMEN'S  ASSOCIATIONS— 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

together  a  group  of  women  who  enjoy  drink¬ 
ing  coffee  together  while  addressing  and 
stuffing  envelopes  in  the  recreation  room  of 
one  of  our  large  apartment  houses  in  Wil¬ 
mington. 

The  real  joy  of  our  program  is  the  School 
Activities  Chairmanship  which  is  a  wonderful 
job  for  a  person  who  is  interested  in  children 
— and  who  isn’t?  This  chairman  contacts  our 
local  schools’  music  supervisor  and  makes 
schedules  for  children  to  attend  our  orchestra 
rehearsals.  ‘The  children  are  allowed  to  sit  by 
the  musicians  of  their  choice.  At  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Concerts,  arrangement  is  made  to  bring 
handicapped  children  and  to  see  that  they  are 
seated  in  a  reserved  section  of  the  theater. 

The  Publicity  Chairman  contacts  news¬ 
papers,  radio,  and  TV  stations,  and  coordinates 
Women’s  Committee  publicity  with  the  Pub¬ 
licity  Chairman  of  the  orchestra.  Our  local 
stations  and  newspapers  have  cooperated 
beautifully  with  us. 

The  job  of  being  Membership  Chairman  is 
close  to  my  heart  since  I  hold  that  job.  A 
questionnaire  accompanies  our  dues’  notice 
which  is  sent  out  in  September  each  year. 
These  are  tilled  in  by  members  who  list  the 
jobs  they  would  be  most  interested  in  doing, 
and  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  make  any 
suggestions  which  they  feel  would  be  helpful 
to  our  Women’s  Conunittee.  When  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  are  returned,  the  name,  with  the 
activity  preference,  is  given  to  the  proper 
chairman  who  then  calls  on  her  to  help  her 
committee.  An  up-to-date  membership  roster 
is  mimeographed  and  given  to  the  members, 
and  a  card  tile  is  kept  for  each  member,  noting 
the  job(s)  she  has  done  during  the  year.  We 
often  refer  to  this  tile  when  names  are  being 
discussed  for  the  ballot.  Letters  of  invitation 
to  join  the  committee  are  sent  by  the  chair¬ 
man. 

As  I  said  before,  the  five  committee  chair¬ 
men  report  directiy  to  the  Executive  Vice- 
President.  This  procedure  both  trains  the 
Executive  Vice-President  and  relieves  the 
President  of  those  details. 

The  second  year  the  chairmen  become  offi¬ 
cers.  As  officers  they  then  report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  In  addition  to  the  Executive  Vice- 
President,  we  have  a  First  Vice-President,  and 
Second  Vice-President,  a  Secretary,  and  a 
Treasurer. 

The  job  of  the  First  Vice-President  is  to 
handle  the  concert  subscription  series.  She 
has  a  co-chairman,  and  they  plan  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  send  out  brochures,  etc.  She  at¬ 
tends  the  orchestra  board  meetings. 

The  Second  Vice-President  is  in  charge  of 
the  Women’s  Committee  fund-raising  projects 
on  which  I  need  not  elaborate.  Last  year  we 
had  three  fimd-raising  events:  a  card  party- 
fashion  show  which  was  held  in  October  in 
the  conservatory  of  the  veiy  .^aautiful  Long- 
wood  Gardens,  the  Symphony  Ball  in  April, 
and  we  sponsored  six  performances  of  Black- 
stone  the  Magician  during  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

The  tasks  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
need  no  elaboration. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  each  officer  and 
chairman  makes  up  an  annual  report  in 
triplicate-one  for  the  incoming  president, 
one  for  the  secretary’s  tile,  and  one  for  the 
incoming  chairman — or  officer,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

We  hold  a  joint  meeting  of  incoming  and 
outgoing  officers  and  chairmen  in  May  after 
the  tinal  tea,  and  these  reports  are  read  and 
turned  over  to  the  proper  chairman  or  offi¬ 
cer.  It  is  an  informal  meeting,  and  we  spend 
most  of  our  time  trying  to  enlighten  our 
successor  about  her  new  job. 

I  wonder  if  there  are  any  questions? 


Question:  How  many  members  in  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Committee  and  how  many  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee? 

Answer:  We  have  260  women  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  twelve  on  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Question:  Do  you  have  just  one  Secretary 
who  handles  both  correspondence  and  rec¬ 
ording? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Question:  Do  committee  chairmen  attend 
board  meetings? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Question:  Do  you  have  a  manager? 

Answer:  No. 

Question:  Does  the  Executive  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  report  from  committee  meetings? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Qusetion:  Will  your  set-up  make  active 
women  more  agreeable  to  serving  a  third 
year? 

Answer:  That  remains  to  be  seen. 

Question:  Does  the  President  have  to  attend 
all  committee  meetings? 

Answer:  No. 

Question:  How  many  members  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  your  orchestra? 
Answer:  Twenty — plus  three  from  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Committee,  and  two  honorary  members. 


October  30,  1956,  is  the  deadline  for  tiling 
student  applications  for  Fulbright  overseas’ 
grants  for  foreign  study  for  1957-58.  Persons 
seeking  research  or  visiting  lecturer  grants 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Fulbright  or 
Smith-Mundt  Exchange  plans  should  tile  their 
applications  before  October  1. 


Dr.  Lert  Supervises  Workshop 


Dr.  Richard  Lert,  conductor  of  the  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Symphony  Orchestra  who  was  super¬ 
vising  conductor  for  the  conductor’s  work¬ 
shop  at  Asilomar — Monterey  Peninsula,  July 
7-16. 


WORLD  UNDERSTANDING— 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
plain  the  American  way  of  life,  to  present 
American  ideals,  and  thereby  becomes  the 
“best  eyes,  ears,  and  voices  of  the  American 
democratic  system.’’ 

The  cultiu'al  affairs  officers  in  the  various 
overseas  posts  are  responsible  for  the  music 
program,  and  Dr.  Spofford  spoke  of  the  need 
for  some  facilities  for  providing  some  musical 
background  and  training  for  those  charged 
with  this  important  information  service. 

“Through  the  President’s  Emergency  Fund 
we  have  sent  symphony  orchestras,  ballet 
groups,  folk  singers  and  folk  operas,  and 
soloists  to  other  covmtries  as  ‘showcase  repre¬ 
sentatives’,’’  explained  Dr.  Spofford.  “I  would 
even  tell  you  that  I  feel  we  should  continug, 
to  send  some  of  our  best  jazz — not  the  che^| 
tawdry  kind — but  that  which  is  representati^P 
of  our  best,  for  all  over  Europe  I  heard  the 
young  people  playing  and  admiring  our  good 
jazz  music.  As  a  young  man  in  Zurich  said  to 
me,  ‘Jazz  is  not  just  an  art — it  is  a  way  of  life’. 

I  may  tell  you  that  I  believe  that  our  secret 
weapon  might  well  be  a  ‘blue  note  in  a  minor 
key’.’’ 

“American  creativity  has  flourished  unaided 
by  government,’’  continued  Dr.  Spofford,  “but 
a  national  awareness  of  the  need  for  sending 
tine  representatives  to  meetings  and  compe- 
tions  abroad  must  be  awakened.  Most  of  our 
musicians  who  take  part  in  competitions  in 
music  in  other  lands  have  to  pay  their  own 
way  as  do  most  of  our  delegates  to  the  various 
meetings.  This  practice  creates  obvious  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  representation  and  does  not  seem 
fair. 

Some  strength  for  our  efforts  to  present  oim 
financial  needs  in  carrying  on  this  world-wide 
program  may  come  from  legislation  now 
pending  before  Congress.” 

Dr.  Spofford  also  mentioned  the  legislation 
now  pending  in  our  Congress  which  would 
grant  a  federal  charter  to  the  National  Music 
Coxmcil  thereby  extending  the  recognition  of 
music  as  a  vital  factor  in  our  culture. 

What  practical  things  can  we  do? 

According  to  Dr.  Spofford,  the  American 
citizen  has  a  responsibility  for  keeping  our 
musical  standards  high,  for  showing  forth  the 
merits  of  American  music  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity,  for  being  alert  to  legislation  in  the  tield 
of  Fine  Arts,  for  urging  the  proper  legislative 
authorities  to  give  adequate  financial  support 
to  agencies  and  programs  responsible  for  the 
exchange  and  dissemination  of  information 
which  will  spread  the  “American  story”. 

But  even  all  of  this  is  only  half  of  the  story. 

“We  must  constantly  make  opportunities  to 
hear  and  study  the  music  and  arts  of  other 
peoples  (Asian  and  African  particularly) 
through  the  exchange  programs;  we  must 
support  and  participate  in  international  music 
organizations,  and  we  must  develop  a  genuine 
belief  in  the  worth  and  dignity  of  human 
beings  everywhere.” 

“To  go  back  to  my  original  premises,”  con¬ 
cluded  Dr.  Spofford,  “we  must  believe  in 
music;  we  must  believe  in  ourselves  and  this 
great  grass  roots  growth  of  music;  we  must 
believe  in  America;  and  finally,  we  must  hold 
to  the  hope  and  belief  that  ‘Music  is  that 
which  unites’  ”. 
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1956-57  A.  S.  0.  L.  Board  Takes  Office  in  Providence 


The  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  Board  of  Directors  for  the  1956-57  is  pictured  at 
the  Providence  Convention.  Not  pictured  are  Dr.  Richard  Lert  and  Stanley  Cununings  from  the 
West  Coast. 

Seated  .  .  .  left  to  right  .  .  .  George  Irwin,  Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus  III,  John  S.  Edwards, 
Helen  M.  Thompson,  Ralph  Black,  M.  M.  Dillon,  Richard  Wangerin. 

Standing  .  .  .  left  to  right  •  .  .  Charles  Gigante,  Rhodes  Lewis,  Carl  A.  Worth,  Walter  Charles, 
Iden  Kemey,  C,  M.  Carroll,  Mrs.  Sheldon  Brandenburger,  Alan  Watrous.  Mrs.  Albert  Olson, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Graham,  Richard  Alvey,  Harold  Kendrick,  Harold  Scott 


Office  Records  as  Related 
To  Successful  Campaigns 

By  Alan  Watrous,  Manager, 

Wichita  Symphony  Orchestra 

Providence  Convention 

The  type  of  records  kept  in  symphony  of¬ 
fices  has  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  success 
of  campaigns.  Wichita  attributes  its  success 
in  ticket  campaigns,  etc.,  to  information  ob¬ 
tained  at  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  Conventions  and  the  advice  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  business  firms.  A  symphony  is 
a  business — and  if  you  treat  it  as  a  business 
you  must  follow  good  business  practices.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  be  successful! 

Mr.  Watrous  stressed  the  necessity  for  keep¬ 
ing  accurate  records  and  the  fact  that  prac¬ 
ticing  good  business  procedures  saves  time. 

In  the  Wichita  office,  one  record  kept  is 
called  the  “Secretary’s  Notebook”  and  in¬ 
cludes  all  miscellaneous  lists  such  as  mimeo¬ 
graphed  forms,  orchestra  personnel  lists. 
Board  membership  rosters,  complete  Sym¬ 
phony  Society  membership  lists.  Women’s  As¬ 
sociation  projects,  listing  of  everything  done 
in  the  office,  By-Laws  of  each  affiliate  or¬ 
ganization,  Executive  Committee  records,  ros¬ 
ter  of  the  Women’s  Association,  etc.  As  a 
reminder  for  proper  timing  and  format  of 
various  printed  material  used,  a  month-by¬ 
month  record  is  kept  of  procedure  and  sam¬ 
ple  letters,  etc.,  according  to  month  sent,  bal¬ 
ance  sheets,  music  to  be  performed,  every¬ 
thing  mail^  or  handed  out  during  each 
month. 

A  Board  of  Directors  Information  Book  is 
compiled  for  each  Board  member^  and  is 
furnished  each  new  Board  member.  This  book 
includes  a  copy  of  the  By-Laws;  lists  of  all 
Board  members  and  their  business  affiliation, 
business  and  home  addresses,  and  telephone 


numbers;  copy  of  budget;  minutes  of  Board 
meetings. 

Elach  Board  member  keeps  his  book  up-to- 
date,  adding  material  as  it  is  furnished.  Prior 
to  each  monthly  Board  meeting  a  copy  of 
the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  and  a 
current  financial  statement  is  mailed  to  each 
member.  Holes  are  already  punched  in  each 
paper  sent  out  so  that  it  is  ready  for  inser¬ 
tion  in  the  Board  member’s  information  book. 
Also  mailed  with  the  minutes  of  the  preceding 
meeting  is  an  agenda  for  the  next  Board 
meeting. 

“A  well  informed  Board  is  a  fine  working 
Board”.  Since  the  Wichita  Symphony  started 
use  of  this  information .  book,  the  Board  of 
Directors  is  better  informed,  meetings  are 
better  attended,  and  telephoned  questions  are 
reduced. 

A  device  used  in  connection  with  Mainte¬ 
nance  Fund  Campaign  records  proves  that 
information  accumulated  in  record  books  has 
been  extremely  valuable  and  helpful.  Wichita 
uses  an  expanding  loose-leaf  notebook  with 
strip  index.  The  strips  are  typed  up,  tom  off, 
and  inserted  in  the  Maintenance  Fund  Cam¬ 
paign  book.  Information  given  includes  name 
of  contributor,  all  information  regarding  con¬ 
tribution  made,  etc.  The  strip  gives  a  ten-year 
record  on  each  contributor.  Through  a  cod¬ 
ing  system  other  information  regarding  the 
contributor  may  be  added — such  as  his  record 
on  ticket  purchases,  program  advertising, 
contributions  to  any  special  projects. 

All  preparations  are  now  complete  for  the 
Wichite  Maintenance  Fund  Campaign  to  be 
held  in  the  fall.  For  this  campaign,  con¬ 
tribution  cards  similar  to  those  used  for  the 
ticket  drive  are  printed  for  use.  One 
binder  takes  up  3"  of  shelf  space  and  will 
hold  5,060  strip  indexes.  One  book  can  hold 
information  on  the  entire  Maintenance  Fund 
Campaign  and  is  especially  well  adapted  for 
taking  to  Board  meetings  or  Campaign  meet¬ 
ings. 


YOUTH  CONCERTS— 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

The  program: 

Pledge  to  the  Flag 

Finlandia  . .  ....  . . . . Sibelius 

(Audience  Participation) 

Slavonic  Dance  No.  4 . . .  ....  Dvorak 

Yoimg  Person’s  Guide  to  the  Orchestra 

Britten 

Pop  Goes  the  Weasel  (Symphonic 

Arrangement)  — . Gaillet 

(Audience  Participation) 

Overture  to  William  Tell . .  Rossini 

Star  Spangled  Banner  _ _ Smith 

During  the  past  week  members  of  the 
Women’s  Committee  and  the  Junior  League 
have  visited  schools  to  play  records  of  num¬ 
bers  on  the  program  and  discuss  the  compo¬ 
sitions  and  the  orchestra  instruments  with  the 
fifth  and  sixth  graders.  Desire  Defauw,  the 
regular  conductor  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Sym¬ 
phony,  will  conduct  and  the  complete  orches¬ 
tra  personnel  will  play. 

Junior  League  and  Women’s  Committee 

members  both  admit  you  can  hardly  hope  to 
inculcate  permanent  taste  for  symphonic  mu¬ 
sic  in  children  with  a  single  concert.  They 
do  believe,  however,  that  tfie  sight  of  an  or¬ 
chestra,  with  all  the  varied  instruments  con¬ 
tributing  their  particular  voices  to  the  whole, 
will  aw^e  children’s  imagination  and  interest 
so  that  they  will  seek  to  hear  more  of  this 
type  of  music.  ” 


In  his  eighth  season  of  children’s  concerts 
in  Knoxville,  Conductor  David  Van  Vactor, 
realizing  that  many  of  his  concert  “beginners” 
were  now  in  high  school  and  so  musically  so¬ 
phisticated  that  they  were  not  at  all  interested 
in  the  concerts  planned  primarily  for  elemen¬ 
tary  children,  secured  the  cooperation  of  high 
school  music  supervisors  and  a  committee  of 
the  students  themselves  in  planning  an  all- 
high  school  program  for  city  and  covmty  stu¬ 
dents  called  “An  Afternoon  at  the  Symphony.” 

“We  want  a  ‘smooth’  name  for  this  concert,” 
the  students  said.  “We  want  a  good  overture, 
some  music  which  will  give  our  own  musi¬ 
cians  an  idea  of  what  they  could  do  if  they 
worked  harder,  and  a  concerto.” 

Nearly  3,000  bobby-soxers,  many  of  whom 
came  equipped  with  extra-curricular  reading 
material  (in  case  they  were  bored)  poured  into 
the  University  of  'Tennessee  auditorium  for 
the  concert,  and  as  a  local  reviewer  remarked 
in  her  i>aper,  “Most  of  them  were  so  intent 
on  the  hour-long  program  that  they  even  for¬ 
got  to  chew  their  gum,  and  the  miscellaneous 
reading  material  was  un-opened.”  School 
principals  who  came  to  chaperone  their 
charges  remained,  too. 

The  orchestra  opened  the  program  with  the 
“Overture  to  Rienzi”,  played  the  Barber 
“Adagio  for  Strings”,  and  then  presented  a 
high-school  violinist,  winner  of  a  Young 
Performers’  Contest,  who  played  a  Vivaldi 
“Violin  Concerto”  and  was  call^  back  for  re¬ 
peated  bows.  A  combined  chorus  of  350-voices 
joined  the  orchestra  for  “Song  of  Man”,  and 
music  from  “Oklahoma”  for  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  had  asked,  and  featured  a  saxaphone 
quartet  from  the  high  schools.  Then  Mr.  Van 
Vactor  reviewed  their  high  school  European 
history  and  their  knowledge  of  musical  form 
and  instrumental  recognition  in  his  verbal  pro¬ 
gram  notes  to  “Overture  to  1812”  in  which  a 
selected  90-piece  extra  band  joined  the  or¬ 
chestra.  The  Military  Department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  furnished  and  manned  the  artillery  for 
the  “1812”.  Wrote  many  of  the  youngsters 
who  had  remained  five  extra  minutes  to  de¬ 
mand  an  encore  (they  did  not  have  to  go  back 
to  school,  although  it  was  only  2:30),  “We 
felt  that  it  was  OUR  concert.” 
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HERE  AND  THERE  IN  THE  ORCHESTRA  WORLD 


From  Mobile,  Alabama,  comes  word  that 
Conductor  Edvard  Fendler  of  the  Mobile 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  made  an  honorary 
citizen  of  the  city  by  proclamation  of  the 
mayor  and  received  the  key  to  the  city  on 
May  18. 

*  •  *  *  • 

Ezra  Rachlin,  Musical  Director  and  Conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Austin  (Texas)  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  was  guest  conductor  for  a  concert  of  the 
Orquesta  Sinfonica  de  la  Universidad  of 
Mexico  City  on  July  22. 

For  his  Mexico  appearance  Mr.  Rachlin 
chose  a  program  made  up  of  the  Overture  to 
Mozart’s  “Marriage  of  Figaro”,  Dubussy’s 
“Nocturnes”,  and  “Don  Juan”,  the  Richard 
Strauss  tone  poem.  Soloist  for  the  concert 
was  pianist  Bernard  Lavigny  who  played 
Ravel’s  Piano  Concerto  in  G  Major. 


Leon  Barzin,  musical  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Orchestral  Association  has  left  for 
Europe  on  a  year’s  sabbatical  leave. 

To  serve  during  his  absence,  the  Board  of 
Directors  has  invited  four  young  American 
conductors  for  the  four  Tuesday  evening  con¬ 
certs  scheduled  for  the  1956-57  season  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  conductors  are  Hugo 
Fiorato,  conductor  of  the  New  York  City 
Ballet,  who  will  serve  throughout  the  season 
directing  the  orchestra  in  its  regular  rehearsal 
schedule;  John  Barnett,  Associate  Conductor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic;  Newell 
Jenkins,  founder  and  conductor  of  the  Italian 
Chamber  Orchestra  with  headquarters  in 
Florence,  Italy;  and  Joseph  Hawthorne,  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Toledo  Orchestra  who  will  con¬ 
duct  the  last  concert  of  the  season  on  April 
23,  1957. 


October  1,  1956,  is  the  deadline  for  entries 
in  the  second  Bi-Annual  Ohio  Composers’ 
Competition  open  to  Ohio  born  and  Ohio  resi¬ 
dent  composers  sponsored  by  the  Youngstown 
Symphony  Society.  An  award  of  $100  will  be 
offered  for  a  Pastorale  for  String  Orchestra 
with  solo  instrument  of  five  to  seven  minutes 
length.  The  winning  composition  will  be 
played  by  the  Youngstown  Philharmonic,  John 
Krueger,  Conductor,  on  December  4th. 


The  University  of  Miami  (Fla.)  Symphony 
Orchestra  reports  a  gross  attendance  figure 
for  the  1955-56  season  of  101,903.  (Gross  at¬ 

tendance  figures  indicate  total  seats  occupied 
rather  than  number  of  different  individuals 
attending). 

The  18  symphony  concerts . 42,987 

Six  Young  People’s  Concerts  ...  13,267 

3  Ballet  Theater  . 6,342 

3  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo  ..  6,227 

Westminster  Choir . 414 

Ten  Pops  Concerts _ _ 32,666 


From  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Symphony  As¬ 
sociation  (James  Christian  Pfohl,  Musical  Di¬ 
rector  and  Conductor)  comes  a  lovely  photo¬ 
graph  of  an  outdoor  terrace  “pops”  concert 
which  was  given  during  the  membership 
campaign. 

The  concert  was  played  on  the  river  terrace 
of  a  new  insurance  company’s  building,  and 
100  beautiful  orchids  (donated  by  a  friend  of 
the  symphony)  were  given  to  those  who  were 
first  to  renew,  increase,  or  take  new  member¬ 
ship. 


Norman  Dello  Join’s  “New  York  Profiles” 
and  “Billy  the  Kid”  by  Aaron  Copland  will  be 
recorded  by  Dr.  Erno  Daniel,  conductor  of 
the  Wichita  Falls  (Texas)  Symphony  with  the 
Radio  Orchestra  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  in 
September. 


One  of  Dr.  Grace  Spofford’s  stories  at  Asilo- 
mar  concerned  a  youngster  at  Henry  Street 
Settlement  who  was  playing  in  an  orchestra 
conducted  by  the  composer  of  the  piece  the 
orchestra  was  playing. 

The  composer  stopped  the  orchestra  and 
changed  the  score. 

“Hey,  Dr.  Spofford,  the  guy’s  changin’  the 
music,”  said  the  indignant  young  musician. 

“That’s  all  right,  son;  the  gentleman  wrote 
the  music,”  replied  Dr.  Spofford. 

“Jeez,  I  thought  all  composers  wuz  dead,” 
marvelled  the  child. 


At  Providence  one  gentleman  was  describ¬ 
ing  a  certain  unhappy  situation  existing  in  his 
orchestra  and  asked  some  advice  from  the 
experts  present. 

“What  is  the  average  size  of  your  audi¬ 
ence?”  he  was  asked. 

“We  haven’t  reached  our  average  yet,”  was 
the  reply. 


“One  of  the  greatest  shortcomings  of  com¬ 
munity  orchestras,”  said  Dr.  Richard  Lert  at 
Asilomar,  “is  their  inability  to  play  ‘piano’ 
and  ‘pianissimo’.  It  is  often  the  lack  of  ob¬ 
servance  of  dynamics  which  keeps  an  or¬ 
chestra  from  being  a  fine  one.  Everybody 
wants  to  play  too  loud.” 

***** 

The  Seventh  Army  Symphony  Orchestra 
stationed  in  Stuttgart,  (Germany,  now  con¬ 
ducted  by  22  year-old  Pfc.  Henry  Lewis,  for 
four  years  a  member  of  the  contra-bass  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  played 
more  than  120  concerts  in  Western  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Den¬ 
mark  last  year. 

The  orchestra,  composed  entirely  of  enlisted 
men,  most  of  them  in  the  “private”  and  “cor¬ 
poral”  ranks,  played  to  standing-room  audi¬ 
ences  in  such  major  cities  as  Lyon,  Stras¬ 
bourg,  Paris,  Milan,  Rome,  Naples,  Belfast, 
Glasgow,  Eldinburg,  London,  Frankfurt,  Mun¬ 
ich,  Nuernberg,  Cologne,  and  Hamburg.  The 
average  age  of  the  orchestra  members  is  only 
22. 

One  of  the  unique  problems  which  faces 
the  orchestra  is  the  constant  rotation  of  its 
members  to  the  United  States  when  their 
military  service  time  has  expired. 

A  panel  of  German  experts  advises  the 
commanding  officer  in  the  selection  of  the 
conductor.  The  orchestra’s  members  all  have 
either  completed  their  musical  education  and 
have  performed  professionally  or  were  in 
their  last  semesters  of  study.  All  are  care¬ 
fully  selected  for  the  orchestra. 

***** 

An  American  Music  Orchestral  Symposium 
was  held  recently  at  the  University  of  Red¬ 
lands  (California)  which  was  designed  to 
provide  the  young  American  composer  with 
an  opportunity  to  have  his  work  played  in 
rehearsed  concert  by  an  orchestra  of  profes¬ 
sional  and  professionally-approved  musicians. 

The  Symposium  was  sponsored  by  the 
Music  Performance  Trust  Funds  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Federation  of  Musi¬ 
cians’,  Locals  47  and  167,  and  the  University 
of  Redlands. 

The  musicians  met  in  three  rehearsal  pe¬ 
riods  in  preparation  for  the  concert  which 
was  presented  on  the  Redlands  campus  and 
repeated  in  Los  Angeles  the  following  after¬ 
noon. 

Five  of  the  eight  composers  whose  works 
were  given  premiere  performance  were  pres¬ 
ent.  Paul  Nelson  from  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
made  a  special  trip  for  the  event. 


In  addition  to  Nelson,  other  composers 
whose  works  were  playfed  were:  Herbert  Inch, 
New  York  City;  Matt  Doran,  Muncie,  Indiana; 
Robert  Stern,  Rochester,  New  York;  Arthur 
Wolff,  Phoenix,  Arizona;  Philippe  Buhler, 
Idyllwild,  California;  Ramiro  Cortes,  Los  An¬ 
geles;  and  Dr.  Wayne  R.  Borhrnstedt,  Red¬ 
lands,  California.  Composers  residing  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  submitted  manu¬ 
scripts. 

Conductors  were  Edward  C.  Tritt,  Dr. 
Bohrnstedt,  and  Miklos  Rozsa,  MGM  Academy 
award  winner  who  conducted  his  own  num¬ 
ber,  the  only  non-premiere  selection  on  the 
program. 

***** 

One  of  the  best  of  the  aptly-applied  con¬ 
vention  anecdotes  was  told  by  Mrs.  Fred 
Lazarus  III  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  who 
illustrated  her  point  of  exercising  caution  in 
making  repeated  requests  for  symphony  sup^^ 
port  in  one  year  with  the  story  of  two  fur^^ 
riers  who  were  sorting  fox  skins  on  the  floo^^ 
of  the  large  store  when  an  interested  on¬ 
looker  asked,  “How  many  times  a  year  can 
you  skin  a  fox?” 

“If  you  skin  him  more  than  once  a  year,  he 
gets  nervous,”  was  the  reply. 

*  *  *  * 

By  changing  from  straight  printing  to  litho- 
raping,  the  Sacramento  Symphony  saved 
2,()b0  on  program  printing.  (Profit  gross — 
$6,000,  net — $4,000.)  Savings  were  also  made 
by  putting  all  pages  requiring  changes  in  the 
center  of  the  program. 

*  *  *  * 

Hostesses  for  the  Women’s  Association 
luncheon  in  Providence  used  some  ideas  for 
decorating  which  may  be  passed  along: 

Centerpieces  were  fine  bone  china  cups 
(on  their  saucers)  filled  with  tiny  red  rose¬ 
buds  and  on  the  tables  were  eighth  notes  cut 
from  florist  foam  with  pictures  of  the  varioi^^^ 
conductors  pasted  on  the  base  of  the  not^B* 
On  the  foam  base  for  the  notes  the  nam^^ 
of  the  city  was  written  on  staff  lines. 

Pink  seems  to  be  a  favorite  color  for  or¬ 
chestra  parties.  At  the  banquet  pink  gerani¬ 
ums  and  white  mock  orange  in  silver  bowls 
and  pink  candles  in  silver  candelabra  gave 
color  to  the  tables.  Favors  were  tie  clasps 
for  the  men  and  matching  earrings  for  the 
ladies  with  a  musical  motif,  a  knife  key  chain, 
and  a  souvenir  ash  tray.  All  gifts  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  through  arrangements  made  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Wilmington  (Delaware)  Symphony 
Orchestra  prints  its  objectives  on  the  letter¬ 
head  of  its  stationary:  “To  enrich  the  musi¬ 
cal  life  of  our  community  by:  (1)  Providing 
good,  and  increasingly  better,  symphonic 
music  for  the  appreciation  of  the  citizens  of 
this  area;  (2)  Encouraging  youthful  musicians 
in  developing  their  talents  through  scholar¬ 
ships,  (3)  Offering  an  outlet  for  the  musical 
expression  of  local  musicians  and  composers. 

***** 

One  of  Dr.  Lert’s  stories  from  his  inex¬ 
haustible  supply  concerned  a  meticulous  and 
immaculate  famous  cellist  who  objected 
strenuously  to  an  equally  famous  conductor’s 
salivary  pyrotechics  when  he  “shushed”  the 
orchestra. 

A  few  flourishing  dabs  with  a  large  hand¬ 
kerchief  failed  to  convey  any  meaning  to  the 
conductor,  but  the  offending  gentleman  did  get 
the  hint  when  he  leaned  over  the  cello  section 
to  hiss  his  dynamics  a  few  days  later,  and  the 
cellist  quickly  raised  a  little  umbrella. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  LEAGUE 

June  1,  1955  —  May  31,  1956 


ASSETS 

Balance  in  bank,  June  1,  1955 . . 

Receipts — June  1, 1955 — May  31, 1956 

Membership  dues  . . 

Orchestras  _ _ _ _ _ 

Individuals  _ 

Business  Members . . 


Liibraries  and  Organizations  _ 

Contributions - - - -  .  - - 

Newsletter  Adv.  &  bulk  sales _ 

Sale  of  League  book  . . 

Special  Projects  (mailing  service,  talent  pool,  etc.) 

1955  Convention  &  Regional  Meetings . . . 

1 1956  Managers  Course  Advance  Tuition  - 

Travel  reimbursement  _  _ — 

Miscellaneous  - -  - 


$12,925.00 

3,012.00 

300.00 

440.00 


$16,677.00 


36.00 

589.62 

289.98 

719.83 

4,587.60 

325.00 

97726 

120.95 


$  891.27 


Total  Cash  Receipts— -  -  $25,323.24  $  24,323.24 

Total  Cash  Assets  . —  -  $  25,214.51 

Co-sponsors  of  workshops  and  special  projects,  contributions  of 
goods  and  services.  League  work  travel  expenses  assumed  by 

executive  board  members,  etc. .  $  46,600.00 

Funds  from  Rockefeller  Foundation  grants . . . .  28,698.00 

Total  Assets  .  $100,512.51 


DISBURSEMENTS 


^^Mi 

\tr. 


Newsletter 

Printing 

Postage  . 

emoranda  . . 

Mailing  Service 
Administrative  Costs 
Printing  and  Mimeo 
General  Supplies  .— 

Postage,  General  _ 

Equipment 


Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Office  Rent  _ _ 


Salaries — Executive  and  Secretarial 

Travel  Costs  . — 

Conventions  and  Meetings 


1955  Convention  and  Musicians  Workshop 

Canadian  Meeting  - 

1955  Western  Conference  _ 

1956  Convention  . . . . 

Insurance  . -  - 

Entertainment  .  . . . . 

Membership  and  Subscriptions - 

Reimbursements  . . . 

Merchandizing  Project  —  - 

Miscellaneous  - 


$3,141.64 

279.61 


741.70 

410.38 

597.00 

559.40 

782.57 

1,481.42 


4,417.71 

368.43 

32820 

374.02 


$  3,421.25 


306.64 

84.00 

4,572.47 


8,664.00 

1,147.61 

5,488.36 


368.86 

103.00 

52.00 

2520 

69.25 

271.57 


Total  Cash  Disbursements - -  $  24,574.21 

Disbursements  of  Co-sponsors  and  Individuals _  46,600.00 

Disbursements  from  Rockefeller  Fovmdation  Funds  .  -  28,698.00 

Total  Disbursements  .  . .  .  $  99,872.21 

Balance  in  League  General  Account,  May  31,  1956  $  64020 


Accounts  receivable  _ $  200.00 

Accounts  payable  - $2,638.00 

Net  operating  deficit,  1955-56 - $1,847.70 


An  exciting,  personal 
story  of  the  growth 
of  contemporary 
music  in  America 

Composers, 
Conductors, 
and  Critics 

by  CLAIRE  R.  REIS 


"A  fascinating  account  of  the  re¬ 
sourcefulness  of  one  woman  who  by 
her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  modem 
music  has  been  able  to  work  miracles. 
Her  evocation  of  the  musical  scenes  in 
the  twenties  and  thirties  in  New  York 
will  be  read  with  delight  by  everyone 
who  has  an  interest  in  the  coming 
of  age  of  music  in  America.” 

DOUGLAS  MOORE 

“A  lively  picture  of  how  it  was 
then,  with  a  sense  of  happy  accmn- 
plishment.” 

AARON  COPLAND 

"Mrs.  Reis,  with  force,  charm, 
and  wit.  writes  of  her  own  struggles 
to  serve  the  contemporary  composer, 
but  her  message  has  wider  implica¬ 
tions  and  should  interest  all  who 
are  concerned  with  America’s  growing 
stature  in  the  arts.” 

WILLIAM  SCHUMAN 

"Claire  Reis’s  story  is  a  part  of 
our  musical  and  theatrical  history.” 

LINCOLN  KIRS’TEIN 

$425  at  all  bookstores 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY 
PRESS,  INC. 

114  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 
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League's  New  Members 

ORCHESTRA 

Brooklyn  Philharmonic,  New  York — Sieg¬ 
fried  Laandau,  Cond. 

DePauw  University  Symphony,  Indiana — 
Herman  Berg,  Cond. 

Pomona  Valley  Symphony,  California — Fred 
E.  Graff,  Cond. 

Woodbury  Symphony  Orchestra,  New  Jer¬ 
sey 

WOMEN’S  COMMITTEES 

Springfield  Orchestra  Women’s  Division, 
Mass. — Mrs.  Charles  E.  Freeman,  Pres. 

CONDUCTORS 

Chaney,  Robert,  Ass’t.  Cond.  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Junior  Symphony 

Lane,  Louis,  Canton  Symphony  Orch.  and 
Cleveland  Sununer  Orch.,  Ohio 

Shaffer,  Sy,  Roslyn  Harbor,  New  York 

BOARD  MEMBERS 

Howden,  Grace  C.,  Monterey  County  Sym¬ 
phony,  California 

Hunter,  Mrs.  Grace  C.,  Des  Moines  Sym¬ 
phony,  Iowa 

Kemey,  Iden,  President  Norwalk  Symphony 
Society,  Connecticut 

MUSICIANS 

Coan,  John  Robert,  Jr.,  Trumpet — Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

Derby,  Mrs.  Nadine  Borden,  Cello — Naval 
Mine  Depot,  Va. 

Hall,  William  C.,  Trumpet — Wharton,  Texas 

Malycke,  Steven,  Oboe — Cleveland.  Ohio 

Tillema,  Marilyn,  Violin — Pasadena,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

WOMEN’S  ASSOCIATION 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Van  Antwerp,  Mrs.  Sidney  P.,  Pres.  Mobile 
Symphony  Guild 

BUSINESS  HOUSES 

Mills  Music,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

INDIVIDUALS 

Moore,  Edgar  J.,  Great  Neck,  New  York 

Sargeant,  Charles  M.,  New  York  City 

Schoolheld,  Raymond  Rand,  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

Teachnor,  Janet  C.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

RE-INSTATED  MEMBER 

Bailey,  S.  Eugene,  Cond.  Carleton  College, 
Northfield,  Minn. 


Calendar  of  League 
Activities 

Aug.  24-25,  1956,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  League 
Board  of  Directors  Meeting. 

•Sept.  24-Oct.  11,  1956,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Conductors  Workshop. 

•Oct.  5-7,  1956,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Music 
Critics  Workshop. 


'Conductors  Workshop  and  Music  Critics  Work¬ 
shop,  both  sponsored  by  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
and  the  League,  are  made  possible  by  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grant  to  the  League. 


Gift  to  League  Maintenance  Fund 


1 

TEAM: 

i 

UJ 

5 

< 

z 

Conductors  □ 

Monagers  □ 

AnnRFS*; 

Board  Members  □ 

Womens  Committees  □ 

CITY  .  -  . . 

— Please  Write  Plainly — 

Other  □ 

In  consideration  of  the  gifts  of  others,  I  subscribe  to  the  1956  Campaign  of  the 
AMERICAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  LEAGUE  INC.,  the  sum  of 


and  agree  to  pay  the  Balance  as  follows: 


(All  pledges  ore  payable  in  full  not  later  thon  Dec.  31,  1956) 


Total 

Subscribed 

$ . 

Paid  Now 

$ _ 

Balance 

$  . 

Please  fill 

in  above  carefully 

Subscriber. 


Worker  _  _ _ _ _  Date  . 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  Inc. 

Gifts  to  the  League  ore  deductible  from  donor's  income  tax. 


League  Membership  Application 


Name  of  orchestra,  organization 
or  individual  . . 

If  individual,  indicate  organization 
with  which  you  are  affiliated . 

Position  held  _ 

Address  _ _ _  _ 


Date 


Amount  Enclosed. 


Annual  Membership  Dues  Schedule 

Adopted  at  1956  Convention 

Orchestras 

Operating  on  annual  budget  under  $  500 _ _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  500  to  $  4,999 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  S  5,000  to  $  9,999 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  10,000  to  $  19,999  _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  20,000  to  $  29,999  _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,000  to  $  49,999 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  50,000  to  $  99,999 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  over  $100,000  .  . . 

Symphony  Women’s  Associations - -  - 

Arts  Councils  ..  - —  - 

Individuals  _  _ _ 

Professional  _ _ 

Libraries  . . . . 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras. 

Business  Firms  .  . . . . . 


Annual  Dues 

. $  10.00 

_  20.00 

_  40.01 

50.0.1 

.  60.00 

75.00 
100.00 
150.00 
10.00 
10.00 
7.00 
15.00 
5.00 
10.00 
100.00 


Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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